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HONEY CONTAINERS 


SOLDERED WITH VIRGIN TIN 











food authorities. Prices subject to change. 


LL our tin containers in the three smaller sizes are this year soldered with vir- 
gin tin. In this way no honey can come into contact with lead, used in ordinary 
solder. You run no risk of contamination or confiscation of shipment by pure 


If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100 deduct 10% in 


ordering tin and glass containers or both together. 











A B Cc D E 
2% lb. cans, 100 in ctn., wt. 31 lbs. $3.90 $4.05 $4.25 $4.20 $4.20 
5 lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 lbs. : 3.05 3.10 3.25 3.20 3.20 
10 Ib. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 45 lbs. 4.50 4.75 4.80 4.80 4.80 
5 gal. cans, 1 in ctn., wt. 6 Ibs. 44 48 45 45 45 
5 gal. cans, 50 in crate, wt. 175 lbs.* 15.50 16.50 15.85 16.25 16.25 
% |b. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 12 lbs. .68 .75 .68 .69 .69 
1 lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 21 Ibs. .85 .98 -90 -93 .93 
2 lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 17 lbs. .63 .65 .63 -65 .65 
3 lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 21 lbs. .68 -70 .69 -70 -70 























*Can only be shipped 50/c. 


WINDOW CARTONS 


HESE beautiful pink and green cartons with a large cello- 

phane window show up section honey to the best sales ad- 
vantage. The color combination blends wonderfully with the white 
comb surface and the large window shows an enticing area of 
honey comb to the buyer. Flowered around the edges with clover 
blossoms and completely enclosing the section, these cartons surely 
help sell honey for more money. 








U644—4%"”x1%” Beeway 
U645—4%”x1%” No B’way 
U646—4”"x5”x1 34” No B’way 


100, $1.20; 500, $5.50 
1,000, $10.00. 


Weight 6% Ibs. per 100; 55 Ibs. 
per 1,000. All postage extra. 




















REVELATION COMB HONEY [OOOO rrr _ 
WRAPPERS A—F.O.B. Watertown, Wis. 

100 500 ee ak , —_ 4 

B—F.O.B. Sioux City, Iowa. 4 

U649—colored 4% $ .80 $3.65 d 
U664—plain 4% 55 2.50 C—F.O.B. Springfield, Ohio. 
U658—colored Bag 4% - .95 4.05 a ss ? 
U430—Bag filler device, wt. 2 lbs. __ ea. 50c ' D—F.O.B. Lynchburg, Virginia. ) 
Above postage extra. Wt. 100, 1 Ib.; 500, 5 Ibs. ? 
Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain E—F.O.B. Albany, New York. , 


wrappers. ee eee 


Ask for our general catalog too if you wish items other than those listed here. 








G. B. LEWIS COMPANY . . .° Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y.: 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, 
VIRGINIA; 110 W. MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO: 11 W. THIRD STREET, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 














Send your order to our office nearest to you. 
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The Importance of Clean Honey 


By Wm. Mosteller, 
Wyoming. 


VERY beekeeper in the land 

should heartily thank Mr. Cookin- 
ham for his excellent and timely let- 
ter published in March by American 
Bee Journal, Beekeepers’ Item, and 
Bees and Honey. The far-reaching 
importance of the matter to which he 
calls attention cannot be minimized. 
It is of vital concern to producer and 
buyer alike; neither can afford the 
loss of baker patronage. 


Something must be done about it, 
else we shall lose the result of much 
constructive effort expended by the 
American Honey Institute during the 
past several years. That stern meas- 
ures must be adopted is self evident. 
Although quite improbably those who 
have boosted for and supported the 
Institute are among the guilty parties, 
no individual, group, or the beekeep- 
ers of an entire state can do much to 
remedy the evil without the intelli- 
gent cooperation of all concerned. It 
is indeed regrettable that such a situ- 
ation has been allowed to arise which 
is so hard to meet now that it is 
present. 


I have liquefied hundreds of sixty- 
pound cans of my own honey and 
have sold hundreds more. No one has 
reported finding a bee. I believe it 
possible for a producer to give a 
reasonable guarantee that his pack 
contains no bees, but I do not believe, 
considering human fallibility, to- 
gether with the nature of a bee, that 
I, or any beekeeper can give positive 
guarantee that not a single bee will 
be found in a ecarload of honey. I 
mean a single bee, not one or a dozen 
per can, a condition I have actually 
seen. 

Permit me to digress a moment to 
kill two birds with one shot. Recently 
a neighbor found a mouse (Yes, it 
was dead) glued to the inside bottom 
of a can of molasses. He took the 
matter up with the manager of the 
packing concern and several letters 
were exchanged. He was told, at 
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length, how this molasses was pack- 
ed; that a mouse could not get into 
the can and that, therefore, no mouse 
was present. Here was a man in New 
York City who may never have seen 
the packing plant, more than a thou- 
sand miles distant, sidestepping the 
issue against a positive and provable 
fact. At any rate, that mouse did not 
prove that mice made the molasses. 


Mr. Cookinham frankly states that 
he is not familiar with the modus 
operandi of the honey house so I feel 
nothing I may say herein will be con- 
troversial. To the question of how to 
keep bees out of honey, my long time 
friend, Mr. Herman Rauchfuss, Sr., 
snapped, “Don’t let them get in.” 

I believe we will all concede that 
bees cannot be kept out of the ex- 
tracting house or the extractor to the 
zero point. They can and should be 
kept out of the room in which the 
receiving tanks are located. The tanks 
should be kept covered with a sheet 
of good muslin and inspected very 
frequently, with a bright light, for 
bees which might have circumvented 
the strainer. Still, we have the human 
element to consider which is the de- 
ciding factor so far as the producer 
is concerned. Eternal vigilance is the 
price he must pay if he expects to 
be able to give his customers a rea- 
sonable guarantee that his product is 
free from bees or other debris of the 
hive. 

While there is no excuse for the 
presence of froth on honey as taken 
from the tank, it is certain to appear 
to a limited extent when and if the 
honey is heated but, again, there is 
no excuse for its being freckled with 
wax particles and pollen grains. 

While I may be starting a war by 
condemning the secondhand can I be- 
lieve it to be an ever present menace 
to the cleanliness of honey placed 
therein and a danger to the user. It 
may be possible to clean a used can 
to the safety point but it requires 
special equipment, a trustworthy and 
therefore well paid operator to do it. 
It’s dear at any price. 

In seeking course of action we are 


confronted with a paradoxical situa- 
tion. We have repeatedly been ad- 
vised to sell our off grade honey to 
bakers or manufacturers of products 
in which such honey could be used 
to advantage. Unfortunately, some 
folks take off grade honey to mean 
anything they happen to have that 
will not get by as table honey. Bakers, 
especially, require a product contain- 
ing no foreign matter that can be 
seen in the bread. No product which 
they can get can possibly be cleaner 
than a properly packed can of honey, 
a stray bee or two notwithstanding. 
If you are in doubt about this try 
hauling a sack of sugar over a dusty 
road for a_ short distance. Then 
examine it with a good glass. But a 
glass is not needed to see a bee. 

Although any beekeeper who al- 
lows even a few bees to get into his 
product is primarily at fault for the 
situation Mr. Cookinham describes, 
carload buyers are far from guiltless. 
We get a card or letter from them 
asking for samples and our best price 
f.o.b. their station. Some careless fel- 
low, located several hundred miles 
nearer their plant, gets the same re- 
quest. We know our honey is packed 
in new cans, free from bees, first- 
class and quote accordingly. Mean- 
while the careless fellow has also 
quoted. Perhaps he has used second- 
hand cans, takes advantage of his 
transportation, needs money badly 
and quotes a sacrifice price. We get 
a letter from the buyer stating that 
he can buy honey for such and such 
a price; that we are out of line, etc., 
but that he will be glad to take our 
honey at the price he names. He 
probably buys the cheap honey and 
gets just what he pays for. This pro- 
cedure affords no protection to the 
buyer and certainly no incentive to 
the careful producer to take any 
special care when packing his prod- 
uct. 

Mr. Cookinham says: “Some action 
must be taken by the beekeepers. .” 
Certainly no individual or group in 
Wyoming can control] the methods of 

(Please turn to page 409) 
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The candle dipping process. (Photo by courtesy of Harold J. Clay, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. D. A.) 


Aromatic Beeswax Candles 


By J. T. MacMillan, 
New York. 


EEP in the lengthy shadows of 

New York’s Hell Gate and Tri- 
boro Bridges, hidden away on a quiet 
and peaceful Harlem side street, is 
Antonino Ajello with his quaint 
candle shop. Artist, beekeeper and 
philosopher, Mr. Ajello at 70 years 
of age, yet finds ample time to direct 
the activities of over 100 wax chan- 
dlers and salesmen, 

Every year, for his shops in Cali- 
fornia, New York and Italy, he 
creates more than two million dis- 
tinctive, aromatic candles by the 
“pouring” and dipping processes. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ajello, the materials 
he uses in manufacturing are sun 
bleached beeswax, ceresin, a natural 
earth wax from Poland and the 
Ukraine, and stearin which is the 
modern refinement of animal fat, the 
old tallow candle material. 

“Candle making with beeswax is an 
art,” says Mr. Ajello, “requiring years 
of apprenticeship. We do not make 
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composite and paraffin candles for 
the same reason that beekeepers 
would reject a foundation sheet of 
paraffin. It is not the suitable article. 
The ordinary candles are made by 
molding machinery capable of turn- 
ing out thousands of candles hourly. 
When the beeswax candles are mold- 
ed they must contain a high percent- 
age of stearin or paraffin. 

“Alone, beeswax is not adapted to 
molding so we ‘pour’ and dip our 
sweet scented tapers by hand, the 
larger sizes taking weeks to complete. 
Of course, this difference of manu- 
facture makes beeswax candles more 
expensive. That is as it should be, 
for no finer candle material exists. It 
perfectly imprisons the _ delicate 
aromas and perfumes with which we 
scent most of our candles. The 
elusive odors are released only as the 
hot, melted wax is transformed into 
soft light. Furthermore, beeswax 
mixes well with all colors, retaining 
them indefinitely. These qualities, 
with its fine texture and finish, per- 
mit us to produce works of art in 
artificial lighting.” 

Going on, Mr. Ajello said, “Our 


candles are made to order only, for 
the Catholic churches, largest con- 
sumers of beeswax candles. And also 
for decorative use at dinner tables, 
in salons and at weddings and anni- 
versaries. Most of these are hand 
carved and painted. Duplicates are 
made for each order, to cover possi- 
ble breakage or other damage. Those 
candles not sold are given to a 
church.” 

From Mr. Ajello I also learned that 
beeswax candles were about the earli- 
est known source of artificial light, 
having first been used by the ancient 
Phoenicians. They were a favorite 
form of timepiece for hundreds of 
years, telling the time with great ac- 
curacy by means of lines dividing the 
candle into hours. Another function, 
in the age that produced master- 
pieces of art like the armless statue 
of Venus de Milo, was to rub the 
surface of bronze and marble statues. 
Pliny, the Roman historian, states 
that this was done by artists so as to 
impart a glossy sheen and, further, to 
protect the surface. 

To secure the same results, and 
because candles were always avail- 
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able, Egyptian and Roman painters 
of many centuries ago rolled them 
over their wall paintings. The tallow 
candle was not suitable for their pur- 
pose. 

The first example of street lighting 
occurred in the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Constantine, when he direct- 
ed that the streets of Constantinople 
be lighted on Christmas Eve with 
beeswax candles. 

Generally, though, the use of bees- 
wax candles has been confined to the 
Catholic church and the wealthier 
classes because cheaper forms of 
light have always been available. In 
the year 1315 the Earl of Lancaster 
ordered his servants to use tallow 
dips in their rooms, reserving the 
beeswax candles for the family. That 
year he had used a ton of beeswax 
for lighting purposes. The high 
esteem in which beeswax candles 
were held in those days, is again in- 
dicated in old sayings like, “the game 
is not worth the candle.” 

About the middle of the eighteenth 
century spermaceti candles came into 
use. Spermaceti is a white, brittle wax 
from the head cavity of the sperm 
whale. With beeswax added, it forms 
the standard of measurement for one 
candle power. This is used here and 
in Great Britain to measure the in- 
tensity of other light. 

The next step in candle manufac- 
ture was taken about the time of our 
Civil War, when paraffin came into 
common use. From then on most 
candles have been made of paraffin 
or stearin or mixtures which are call- 
ed composites. As paraffin becomes 
plastic at temperatures below its 
melting point—remember how for- 
lornly some candles drooped in last 


summer’s torrid heat ? — ceresin, 
stearin or beeswax is added for stif- 
fening. 


With the exception of beeswax all 
these materials fall within the prov- 
ince of the “tallow chandlers,’”’ work- 
ers who do their job largely by 
machinery. On the other hand are the 
real artists, the “‘wax chandlers,” who 
do most of their work by hand “pour- 
ing’ process. Mr. Ajello is a wax 
chandler, and in describing the pro- 
cess says: 

“The candlewicks are covered at 
the ends with small tubes of tin. Then 
they are suspended on a large hoop 
above a furnace on which rests a vat 
of molten beeswax. The worker then 
uses a ladle to pour the wax onto the 
wick in a fashion similiar to the 
basting of a turkey. At the same time 
the hoop is twisted around to the 
next wick. This is continued until the 
layers of wax have reached the de- 
sired thickness, when the candle is 
detached and rolled on a marble slab 
to smooth out irregularities and to 
bring out the beautiful sheen for 
which beeswax is famous.” 

That is for the smaller size candles. 
The Easter Paschal candle and other 
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very large sizes are formed with rib- 
bons of wax wrapped around a wick 
sized with beeswax. The long strips 
of wax are kept pliable by immersion 
in hot water. 

Still another method used by Mr. 
Ajello is called dipping. Here the 
wick is repeatedly dipped into a vat 
of hot wax. Time for the cooling of 
each layer is allowed between each 
dip, for beeswax has the property of 
contracting as it solidifies and cools 
off. 

Probably the most famous and 
largest candle ever made by the firm 
of Ajello is the memorial to the 


great singer, Enrico Caruso. Over 18 
feet high, five feet in diameter at the 
base, it is expected to last for 1800 
years burning for one day each year 
on the anniversary of his birth. It 
stands in a little church in Pompeii, 
Italy, scene of the ancient, tragic 
eruption of the voleano Vesuvius. 

Others include the orange blossom 
scented beeswax candles that graced 
the wedding of Colonel Lindbergh 
and Anne Morrow. For many years 
following that celebrated marriage 
these same candles will release their 
fragrant aroma on successive anni- 
versaries, 


Pictures for Everybody 


Pw announced on page 329 in July, 
this is a brand new picture con- 
test. This picture venture started 
with the desire to get good cover 
pictures, full of life and interest. 
There were far too many entries and 
too many so good that they demanded 
publication. So this new idea. 
Here it is: 


New Awards for Pictures. 


Pictures to be used on our front 
cover must be of exceptional human 
interest and unusually good in photo- 
graphic merit. We will give $5.00 for 
each successful picture and continue 
the contest for cover pictures, so that 
material enough will be available, not 
only for the balance of 1937, but for 
the entire year of 1938. Only the best 
pictures can possibly hope to be 
placed in this class. 

All other pictures suitable for pub 
lication will be purchased for $1.00 
for each picture and the contestants 
may also have their choice of any 
book published by American Bee 
Journal, or they may have their sub- 
scription to the Journal extended for 
one year. A list of books will be sent 
with the acknowledgment of the pic- 
tures which succeed in this contest. 


Pictures This Month. 


The Cover.—A fine picture of sage 
at its best, from William J. Oates of 
Lompoc, California. Five dollars com- 
ing, Mr. Oates. Thanks. H. M. Krebs, 
Supervising Entomologist, had a hand 
in it too as he sent us a duplicate and 
wrote “This is the black or button 
sage in Santa Barbara County and is 
the way the sage plant must look if 
a crop of honey is to be secured. The 
plant does make some wonderful 
crops, water white and non-granulat- 
ing, but it is entirely dependent on 
rainfall and so does not yield a large 
surplus every year.” A more complete 
account of the black sage by Mr. 
Oates is on page 385 in this issue. 

Page 392.—Henry Schmieder of 
the National Farm School in Pennsyl- 
vania certainly had an eye when he 





took these two nice shots of the dar- 
ing of the gentler sex. 

Page 395.—J. W. Chenoweth shows 
something unusual in  out-of-door 
colonies. What do the poor things do 
in winter? Unlike the nursery book 
robins they can’t put their heads un- 
der their wings, poor things. 

Page 397.—-Hoyt Taylor has a 
Voigtlander camera. He’s mean com- 
petition so get busy. We have two 
other groups of pictures from him to 
use later. 

—) 


Do Queens Lay 
in Cell Cups? 


I have read with interest the idea 
some have that bees place eggs in 
queen cell cups. If that is so, why do 
bees start cells from the brood in the 
combs when they are queenless in- 
stead of placing eggs in cell cups? 

In observation hives we have seen 
the bees carrying eggs, pieces of 
paper, wax and debris, but that is no 
proof, however, that they put eggs in 
queen cell cups. 

A few years ago I made a swarm 
box, taking two combs of honey and 
pollen without eggs or larvae for the 
box and shaking bees in. I grafted 45 
cell cups and also put them in the 
swarm box. The next day when I took 
the cell cups out I found to my sur- 
prise that the bees had cleaned out 
all of the larvae and that eggs were 
in all the cups except one. 

I looked for a queen, therefore, 
shaking the bees out. I had a young 
queen in the box. She was responsible 
for the eggs in the cell cups. 

A queen breeder, working day 
after day among the bees, coping 
with weather conditions, etc., has 
more of a chance to observe behavior 
than the honey producer does. I 
agree with Allen Latham that the 
queens lay the eggs in the cell cups 
and that the bees do not place them 
there. L. H. McDonald, 

California. 
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That $5,000 Recipe 


ANY of our readers will remem- 

ber the full page recipe in colors 
for Armour’s Star Ham appearing in 
McCall’s, Ladies Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Good 
Housekeeping and American Weekly 
with a staggering circulation. We 
have the copy of the beautiful display 
featuring this recipe before us as we 
write, showing the ham ready to 
serve with its garnishing, the recipe 
and the menu in which it is featured. 
Mrs. Clarance A. Carpenter, of Mas- 
sachusetts, is the lucky winner of the 
$5,000 for June. 

Here is the recipe: 


Armour’s Star Ham ‘‘Mediterranean.”’ 


10-12 lb. Armour’s Star Ham. 
1 cups bread cubes (% inch). 
1 cup honey. 

1 cup crushed pineapple. 





Mi Marie Gifford, Director of Economics, 
Armour and Company. (Thanks. Miss Gifford, 
from all us beekeepers.) 


1 cup seedless raisins. 
1 cup chopped walnuts. 


Have bone removed from Armour’s 
Star Ham. Heat pineapple and pour 
over bread cubes. Add fruits, nuts 
and honey, and stuff cavity in ham. 
Sew or truss ham, wrap loosely in its 
glassine wrapper and place, fat side 
up, on open pan. Bake at 300° F. 22 
minutes to the pound. One hour be- 
fore done, remove paper, score fat 
and rub with brown sugar and cinna- 
mon, Stud with cloves and finish bak- 
ing. Garnish with fresh mint, pine- 
apple and apricots filled with cooked 
raisins. 

Here is the June menu: 


Jellied Consomme 
Star Ham “Mediterranean” 
Fruit Nut Stuffing 
Buttered New Potatoes—New Carrots 
with Grean Bean Tops 
Crapefruit and Tomato Salad 
Tart French Dressing 
Hot Rolls—Cloverbloom Butter 
Orange Ice—Chocolate Brownies 
Coffee 


Mrs. Carpenter gives us this ac- 
count of the discovery of this now 
famous recipe. Here is her story: 


This Little Pig Went to—Town! 


“Tt was the spring of 1921. Three 
nattily attired officers of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Medical Unit swung 
jauntily along the narrow crooked 
little lanes of the ancient city of 
Selanik, Salonica. 

“The bazaar along the waterfront 
was a bedlam of noise and excite- 
ment. Turbanned orientals squatted 
before their sidewalk shops seeking 
in the throng of passersby a likely 
prospect. Turkish merchants smoking 
their long water pipes, each a Mo- 
hammedan philosopher, salaamed as 





Mrs. Clarence A. Carpenter, winner of the 
$5,000 prize. 


veiled ladies stopped to inspect their 
wares. 

Suddenly one of the officers stopped 
and sniffed. Touching the shoulder of 
one of his comrades he asked, “Did 
you smell that odor just then? No, 
it’s not incense, it’s food. Something 
spicy and sweet.” 

“The trio of Sherlock Holmeses 
traced the exquisite fragrance back 
to a small, dimly lit Turkish cafe. It 
was not the shop of an Orthodox 
Mohammedan. That was obvious for 
there on a low lacquered table was 
a baked ham from whence issued the 
tantalizing odor of Eastern spices and 
golden honey. Needless to say, the 
military men ‘fell to,’ to the delight 
of the Turkish host who seldom found 
Christian guests at his table. 

“From the Moslem setting of mina- 
rets and the call of the muezzin bell 
same the recipe of Ham Mediterranean 
the innovation of an obscure Turkish 
genius in the age-old art of cooking. 
Yea, even in Selanik an army marches 
on its stomach.” 

In addition to the publicity already 
mentioned, Armour’s distributed to 
dealers a circular featuring the recipe 
and how to display it in their store, 
so that altogether beekeepers not 
only owe Mrs. Carpenter a vote of 
thanks for her painstaking research 
on honey, but Armour and Company 
for the fact that their judges were 
honestly able to give a honey recipe 
first place. That’s a big help to our 
industry. 

Esther Latzke, whose trade name 
is Marie Gifford, Director of Food 
Economics, should receive our vote of 
thanks too for the splendid way in 
which all this publicity was handled, 
not only for the benefit of her com- 
pany but for beekeepers too. In the 
store display sugges.ed by Armours 


Star Ham “Mediterranean.” One has te 
taste it to appreciate how delicious a honey 
stuffing can make a baked ham. 
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are four jars of honey, cans of pine- 
apple and Armour’s Star Ham. 


Mrs. Carpenter in addition to this 
recipe has in her files about fifty 
tested and approved recipes in which 
honey is used, and we are hoping that 
she will furnish them to us so our 
readers may benefit from her years 
of research in this line. Many of these 
recipes are prize winners. 
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Bee Jewelry, If You Please. 


AVE you heard about the “bee’”’ 

jewelry Peck and Peck of Chi- 
cago are offering? They carried it in 
an ad in the Chicago Tribune, week 
of July fifth. The design was for clip 
or pin purposes and showed the hon- 
eybee with enameled polka dots in- 
stead of stripes. Now a jewelry de- 
signer is inspired by the significance 
of the honeybee and perhaps milady 
will enjoy wearing a polka dot 
Honeybee Clip or Pin at her neck. 


Auxiliary Ladies Are Active. 


The Iowa Ladies’ Auxiliary through 
their President, Mrs. George Pohle- 
mus, is mailing a three-page mimeo- 
graphed release to all their members. 
Mrs. Pohlemus tells her ladies about 
the honey culinary department at the 
state fair, lists the premiums and 
standard score cards and gives one 
entire page to her own favorite hon- 
ey recipes. She suggests combinations 
particularly good for summer months, 
including End O’Summer Jam, Hon- 
ey Fruit Freeze, Frozen Peach Cream, 
and Honey Banana Drink. Anyone 
wishing a copy of this release should 
write direct to Mrs. George Pohlemus, 
3303 Woodland Avenue, Ames, Iowa. 

The Illinois ladies are very busy 
preparing for their county and state 
fairs. Judging Teams are being lined 
up, cookery experiments conducted to 
get prize-winning entries, and demon- 

trating planned for educational 
booths. The Illinois Foundation is 
sponsoring a Cookery Contest using 
the Institute’s classes so that those 
who win prizes in the Illinois contest 
may have preliminary practice in pre- 
paring for the National Contest. 

The Texas Auxiliary is getting or- 
ganized. They are out to get a hun- 
dred charter members to the National 
\uxiliary so that Texas will top the 
list at the first official Auxiliary con- 
vention to be held the second day of 
the Washington, D. C., meeting. 


We hope some of the other states 
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Preparing the honey stuffing 


will give them a race—the National 
Auxiliary was organized at the San 
Antonio meeting and of course these 
ladies feel a very definite responsi- 
bility in keeping up the membership 
of this group. 

The California Auxiliary units are 
reporting, too; just recently one of 
the county leaders in the southern 
section wrote of some work she was 
doing in getting information to doc 
tors on the use of honey in infant 
feeding and also in helping restaura- 
teurs in developing honey services 
that would appeal to the “eating pub 
lic.” 


Health Foods Retailing. 


This is the title of the only busines: 
journal devoted to Health Foods and 
Allied Products. More and more 
health foods are writing the Institut« 
for honey recipes. They are develop 
ing sales on honey and are making 
fine progress in teaching their con 
sumers how to correctly use honey 
daily in the home. 

The summer edition of this journal 
carries an article “Bee-line to Sweet 
ness” giving nutritional advantages of 
honey, description of type honeys, 
and basic rules for its use. In com 
paring the copy with Institute re- 
leases, we are delighted to find so 
much of the material has been taken 
from the release, ‘100 Honey Help 
ings.”’ 

In this same edition it is interest- 
ing to find honey ads by two Institute 
members and one non-member. 


Harvest Festival. 


The dates are October 25 to 30. 


Contact your local grocers now and 















for baking slices of ham 


ask them to reserve their window for 
your honey for that week. Get your 
display in the week before, get your 
window streamers up, furnish the 
grocer with a supply of Festival Re- 
cipe Leaflets and then let the window 
sell your honey while you go to the 
International Beekeepers’ Congress at 
Washington, D. C., and enjoy the 
companionship of fellow beekeepers 
who have done likewise. 

Line up your program and space 
in advance. 

After August first, the Festival 
programs and other material will be 
ready for mailing. 

Twelve Good All-Honey Recipes. 

Give them to your Fair Visitors. 

So many times a producer will say 
when asked why he does not give 
tested recipes to his customers, ‘‘Oh, 
too many of the recipes call for 
ugar.” 

No more alibies, Mr. Producer, the 
leaflet called “It’s A Honey” contains 
twelve recipes using all honey as their 
source of sweetening. The cost of 
these leaflets is unusually low—dis- 
tribute them at your fairs, through 
your local grocery stores, at your 
roadside stands and public markets. 
They’ll increase your honey sales and 
develop consumer good-will. A prize- 
winning nut bread is included in this 
collection of recipes. The prices are: 


To Members To Non-Members 


10 65 0 
As 1.50 1.80 
50 2.75 3.25 
100 1.50 5.50 
250 10.65 12.75 
500 18.00 22.00 


All orders f.o.b. Madison, Wis. 
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‘Tank Room 
for Finished 


By E. L. Sechrist, 
Tahiti. 


The first instalment of this new 
series of articles by Sechrist began in 
the February number with yard equip- 
ment, labor, and investments; follow- 
ed in March with honey house and 
workshop, in May with honey house 
equipment; and now the fourth in- 
stalment considers the handling of 
the honey after extracting. 


HIS room should be on the ground 

floor if possible. If not, the floor 
must be very substantial and it should 
be at the level of the out-going truck 
body to avoid heavy lifting, even if 
a depressed driveway must be made 
to secure this convenience. 


The storage tanks should be on 
heavy timber or cement bases, at such 
a height that the one who is filling 
cans may stand, or be seated on a 
bench or stool while at work. This 
means that the bench on which the 
cans are filled should be about two 
feet above the floor, the base for the 
tanks being enough higher to take 
care of the height of scales, cans, and 
honey gates. Cans can be filled even 
if the tank is set so low that the oper- 
ator must squat on the floor, but this 
is not economical. If tanks must be 


and Storage 
Honey 


set low, it is better to excavate a fill- 
ing pit deep enough to give ample 
room for work, but this is not good 
practice for permanent installations. 
The light is also better on a bench 
and there is then little excuse for 
filling cans over full and wasting 
honey. 

When handling cold honey, two 
gates on one tank are useful and can 
be attended by one man. 

If the extracting and tank rooms 
are on the same floor, it is preferable 
to have the rooms separate, a pipe 
taking the honey through the parti- 
tion between the rooms. This will 
permit the storage room to be kept 
dry and cool and unaffected by the 
warmth and dampness of the extract- 
ing room where water is used freely. 
The storage room should have ample 
space for both empty and filled cans 
and cases. Filled cases of two 5-gal- 
lon cans should not be piled more 
than four high. Three high is better, 
as such piles can be handled readily 
on a warehouse truck. 

Some operators prefer to have the 
tanks located where the operator of 
the extractor can see, at all times, 
how full they are, but this is un- 
necessary if a separator tank is used 


Storage tanks with filler bench about two feet above the floor. A press for closing friction 
top cans is shown to the left. 
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storage tanks are connected with each 
other as described in the later sec- 
tion dealing with equipment and ap- 
paratus, 

Several tanks, not larger than 200 
gallons each, are more desirable than 
fewer larger tanks. Very small tanks, 
also, are undesirable because it is 
almost certain that the honey passing 
through them will not be blended 
properly. Honey producers who have 
not had their attention called to it 
are frequently surprised to learn that, 
when they have extracted and canned 
a lot of honey from one apiary dur- 
ing one day or several successive 
days, running it at once into cans, 
either directly from the extractor 
after a little straining as is often 
done with a portable extracting out- 
fit, or after passing through a tank 
of 25 to 50 gallons capacity, different 
cans often contain honey of different 
colors. 

Because a certain lot of honey was 
the product of one extracting, or 
even because two cans were drawn 
from the same tank, is not a suffi- 
cient reason to expect uniformity in 
color or quality. Honey as it comes 
from different the same 
apiary at the same time may vary 
considerably in color and quality and 
it may, when extracted and run into 
tanks, remain in layers in the tank, 
with the consequence that one can of 
honey may be very white and another 
can, drawn from the same tank, may 
be much darker and of different fla- 
vor. Honey is such a heavy liquid, 
particularly when cold, that it does 
not mix readily in the tank. Hence 
the warning that the plant should be 
arranged so as to give as much 
chance as possible for the honey to 
become blended while being handled, 
and the necessity for blending honey 
from a portable extracting outfit be- 
fore it is canned. 

From my wide contact with honey 


hives in 
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producers, I know how few of them 
know about this necessity for blend- 
ing honey and how it affects not only 
the sale of their honey but the price 
they get for it. I want to continue 
this black face section with a quota- 
tion from “The Jobber’s Job” by 
Walter H. Hull, in the A-B-J page 
392, August, 1936, which came to 
me just a few days ago, because of 
its great importance. I am sure that 
what Mr. Hull believes to be careless- 
ness “sometimes running close to 
plain dishonesty” is more often just 
ignorance. Indeed, I know positively 
that such is the case because I have 
shown many beekeepers, in their own 
plants, while they were canning hon- 
ey, that cans of honey taken from 
the same tank not ten minutes apart, 
were not alike. I remember one man 
who had been complaining, with 
much indignation, that he was an 
honest man, as I know him to be, and 
yet the dealer to whom he had sold 
his honey was accusing him of dis- 
honesty in sending him, in one car- 
load, some twenty cans of honey that 
were not up to sample. The producer 
knew that all the honey was from 
the same extracting and believed, 
therefore, that it was all like the 
sample he sold by, while the buyer, 
knowing, by past experience that he 
had to sample every can in every case 
of honey, was just as certain that the 
seller had included, knowingly, some 
off grade honey. This producer’s eyes 
were opened when I showed him, in 
his own plant, the exact condition of 
which the buyer had complained. 

Some producers, of course, know 
this difficulty and take pains to avoid 
it, but they are few. 

Mr. Hull says: “In the Middle West 
it has been a common practice for 
wholesalers to buy honey in bulk 
direct from the dealer and bottle it 
themselves. For this work they use 
only a small liquefying tank, which 
is all that they feel justified in pro- 
viding and all they need for honey 
that is properly put up. But now it 
appears that so much of the honey 
sold thus in original packages has 
proved either dirty or foamy, or both, 
that the wholesalers, having no set- 
tling tanks in which to clarify such 
honey, have had to stop buying it. 
What else could they do? There is no 
good reason why they should provide 
equipment for cleaning bits of wax 
and propolis and foam out of honey. 
That is the producer’s job, and for 
the loss of this trade, which was one 
of the most important outlets for 
honey, the producer is directly re- 
sponsible, 

“The indictment can be made even 
stronger. My investigations along this 
line showed that careless and im- 
proper grading, sometimes running 
close to plain dishonesty, was by far 
the most serious fault with producers, 
from the dealer’s point of view. The 
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buying is done by sample and, to 
quote one of the largest dealers in 
the West: ‘It is surprising how often 
the producer will tell you that a car- 
load of honey will all be like a cer- 
tain sample and we not only find 
several colors in the shipment but a 
difference in the flavor.’ ”’ 


Mr. Hull continues: “It appears, 
furthermore, that the general run of 
associations do not give much better 
satisfaction in regard to grading than 
the individual producer, I make that 
statement as a sort of confession in 
the interests of truth, for my theory 
was that associations should do much 
better. Their failure in this respect is 
explained, adequately I think, by the 
fact that they do not usually super- 
vise the members’ grading—at least 
not very closely—and I admit that 
under these circumstances little im- 
provement could be expected. ... To 
put out a clean, sound, properly 
graded product is the PRODUCER’S 
job, and when he dumps THAT diffi- 
culty onto the jobber along with the 
selling problem the latter is in effect 
taking something that he has not 
paid for.” 


As I have said, most of this trouble 
is due to plain ignorance, and only 
two of the associations I have visited 
(there should be others) have blend- 
ed the honey received from their 
members before selling it to dealers. 
But there are some beekeepers who 
are dishonest and for whom I make 
no excuse. I well remember one oc- 
casion when the late Frank Rauch- 
fuss, who knew honey and the ways 
of the members of his association, 
was loading a car of comb honey in 
the field, the honey being graded by 
the members at their homes. Mr. 
Rauchfuss regraded most of the hon- 
ey they sent out, doing the work at 
the warehouse at Denver. But on this 
occasion it could not well have been 
done. All was going well. A late com- 





er with a load of honey was watching 
Rauchfuss pass honey into the car 
and saw that he was passing much of 
it without opening the cases. This 
late comer did not get his honey un- 
loaded before night so took it home 
and carefully re-packed it,facing the 
cases with the best sections, and took 
it back next morning. One of Frank’s 
nephews was doing the grading that 
morning and instead of passing the 
cases without opening them, as the 
late comer expected, opened the cases 
and found them dishonestly packed. 
He told Mr. Rauchfuss: “Why, Uncle, 
this whole load is faced.’’ And Uncle 
Frank, as soon as he saw it, said: 
“Take that honey home and pack it 
honestly.”” The consequence was that 
it could not go into that car and quite 
justly, the dishonest producer lost the 
high price that was being paid for 
this emergency lot of honey. 

While there are cases of dishon- 
esty, | have known so much trouble 
caused by ignorance, or unknowing 
carelessness, that | want to stress this 
point of blending of honey by the 
producer, or his association, and of 
good grading. I remember one oc- 
casion when I saw a certain lot of 
honey being loaded by a dealer on 
the Pacific coast, the honey going to 
New York by ship. He was tak ng a 
sample bottle of honey out of both 
cans in every case, for his own pro- 
tection, knowing the tendency of pro- 
ducers to be ignorant, careless, or 
dishonest. Then it so happened that 
I saw the same lot of honey being 
unloaded in New York where the 
buyer was again taking a sample of 
honey from each can in each case, be- 
cause he had not enough faith in the 
dealer from whom he bought to be 
sure that he was not ignorant, care- 
less, or dishonest. 


This incident impressed forcibly on 
my mind the cost to the producer of 


(Please turn to page 404) 


This long, low tank has a jacket and cover of celotex to retain heat. The honey enters the 
tank from below through a riser reaching to within two inches of the top of the tank. A 
pump is used. 



































I. ROOT’S mother was very de- 
A. vout. In addition to her ex- 
treme honesty her devotion was the 
characteristic that stood out above all 
others in her life. When a boy he 
often awakened at night to hear her 
praying. 

Young Amos had no more interest 
in religion than the average boy, and 
often he went to Sunday school and 
church only under duress. As he grew 
older he inclined to turn sceptic. He 
fell under the influence of Ingersoll 
and Paine. First his mother and then 
his wife prayed for him to return to 
the fold. It was a struggle, thinking 
young men of the day had to face, 
the apparent conflict between the 
faith of the fathers and the new 
reason that was capturing the minds 
of men, 

Root always had been possessed 
of a violent temper. Under his finan- 
cial worries and his struggle to estab- 
lish his business—he drove his frail 
body to do the work of several men 
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Lives of Famous 


Beekeepers 
By Kent L. Pellett, Iowa. 


A. |. ROOT— Part Il 


Seen at a distance, you will respect A. I. Root for 


his remarkable business qualifications. Seen at short- 
er range, you will at first be puzzled to know what 
to make of him, but as you get to know him better 
you will give him a high place in your esteem, as a 
man of warm heart, unselfish earnestness and thor- 
ough integrity.—C. C. Miller. 


—his temper so often got out of hand 
that he was worried and sought some 
way to get a grip on himself. He de- 
cided on religion as the way to self 
control. He cast out Ingersoll and 
Paine and “‘gave himself unreservedly 
to the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The churches in Medina had union 
meetings. He went there to declare 
his new found faith. He sat through 
the meeting the first evening, tremb- 
ling in the pew, without the courage 
to rise and speak. On the way home 
he was thrown into agitation for fear 
something might happen to him be- 
fore he could make known his faith. 
The next evening he was first on his 
feet. He said, “I have been all my 
life a busy man. I hope to be a busy 


Barn and windmill where 
the first stray swarm 
started the great business 
at Medina. 


man still, but I am resolved to be busy 
in God’s work first and my own after- 
ward.” 

Root let the world know at once 
about his conversion. He soon was 
teaching a Sunday school in a little 
red school house five miles from 
Medina, in a neighborhood where 
there were several saloons, but where 
hitherto there had been no Sunday 
school. He lured young ruffians into 
his class—one barefoot giant went to 
hear him—and he tamed some of 
them and at length broke the influ 
ence of the saloons on the commu 
nity. 

Every Sunday morning he conduct 
ed a religious service in the Medina 
city jail, often to the discomfiture o! 
the inmates. He took drunkards fron 
the jail, put them to work in his 
factory, and at times succeeded in 
making hard working temperate men 
of them. He quite occasionally found 
his help this way until people grum 
bled that the only way to get a job 
with Root was to be a drunkard or a 
jail bird. 

He established a daily prayer ser\ 
ice at his factory. He added severa 
pages to Gleanings in order to con 
duct a department which he calle 
“Our Homes.” Here he forgot about 
bees and preached to his reade 
about what was at the moment nea! 
est his heart, usually religion 01 
morals, but sometimes his latest hob 
by. Perhaps strawberries. Often h 
added extra pages when the hobby) 
took up more room than usual, so th 
readers would not feel they wer 
cheated. Root never dropped the 
“Our Homes” department. It ceased 
to be a part of Gleanings only at th« 
time of his death, thirty years afte: 
he had turned the rest of the maga 
zine over to his son, Ernest. 

Root carried on a crusade against 
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the tobacco habit among his readers. 
Bee smokers were not then in general 
use. Beekeepers complained that they 
had to smoke in order to keep their 
bees under control. So he offered to 
send a bee smoker free of charge to 
any beekeeper who would sign a 
pledge never to smoke again. The 
pledges were published in Gleanings, 
sometimes a dozen in an issue. One 
of the clerks protested that the num- 
ber of smokers sent out would run 
into an appalling figure. Root said, 
“The Lord will find a way.” A thou- 
sand smokers were given away, and 
a thousand people signed the pledge. 

Perhaps the greatest service per- 
formed by Editor Root those early 
years in Gleanings was in the “Hum- 
bug and Swindle Department.” 
People of today can scarcely imagine 
the extent to which the byways of 
trade were beset with crooks and 
people of no responsibility. So prev- 
alent was dishonesty that men of 
good standing in-their communities 
had to back up their statements and 
advertisements with affidavits and 
certificates from bankers and others. 
And since beekeepers had to order 
most of their supplies and queen bees 
through the mail, they often were 
swindled. Root asked his readers to 
report to him people who were carry- 
ing on fraudulent business, and he 
published accounts of their operations 
in Gleanings. 

N. C. Mitchell, editor of the Illus- 
trated Bee Journal, advertised bee- 
keeping supplies, and claimed he had 
a thousand colonies of bees and five 
thousand Italian queens in the South, 
which were for sale. But Root never 
could find out that he had made good 
on an order to his customers. Al- 
though Mitchell was a rival editor, 
Root did not hesitate to give publicity 
to his activities, 

Over a period of twenty-five years 
the name of Mrs. Lizzie Cotton was 
found in the “Humbug and Swindle” 
column more often than any other. 
Mrs. Cotton advertised her ‘Cotton 
Controllable Hive” and the “Cotton 
Improved Bees,’ which would bring 
to their happy owners as much honey 
in one hive as in six by any other 
hive or system. Her “ads” appeared 
in the religious papers, yet people 
who ordered from her rarely received 
a reply. Only occasionally did she 
ship, to customers who made a loud 
racket, and then only a common 
rough box and black bees. For years 
Root published letters from people 
who had been defrauded by her. 

Between the apiary, the supply 
business, and Gleanings, which soon 
grew to several thousand subscribers, 
the business showed a rapid gain, but 
in those early years the troubles of 
financing it were acute. New ventures 
and expansions put Root continually 
into debt. In spite of all the econo- 
mies he could effect, the outgo often 
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exceeded the income. He was forced 
one season to walk five miles to his 
Sunday school each Sunday in orde1 
to save seventy-five cents for livery 
hire. But the spring of 1878 found 
him with $3,000 in the bank, which 
gave him a new and cheerful feeling. 
All his life up to that time he had 
been heavily in debt. 

Root drove himself from six o’clock 
in the morning to nine in the evening, 
to keep up with the work. When the 
correspondence grew greater than he 
could handle he made notes on the 
margins of the letters and turned 
them over to his clerks to answer 
while he went through the factory to 
see that all was going well. He 
frequently kept three clerks busy 
answering by postcard the questions 
of the beekeepers. 

Later he wrote of one of the typi- 
cal days in the plant: “One Saturday 
afternoon in May 1878, a friend 
came, who said he wanted to purchase 
some bee fixtures, but he insisted that 
I wait on him myself for he wanted 
to have a talk with me. 

“Quite a number of new men had 
just been set to work and the whole 
establishment needed all the super- 
vision my poor brain could give it. 
One man was grooving top bars for 
the foundation and his groove was 
not in the center nor near deep 
enough, Another had lost his gauge 
and was cutting up stuff without it. 
The dovetailing saws, for some un- 
acountable reason, were making the 
dovetails on the sections so loose that 
the pieces would almost fall apart 
and no one could account for the sud- 
den freak. The printers were calling 
for copy, clerks were waiting for me 
to examine the day’s mail which lay 
in the proper heaps all around my 
typewriter, and besides the bell was 
just then ringing for our Saturday 
afternoon prayer meeting. To be sure, 
I was standing still, for | was wonder 
ing how I could best bring order out 
of all this chaos, and my friend very 
naturally supposing I had nothing to 
do . . . commenced to ask about the 
price of foundation. 

“Unfortunately, when I was wor- 
ried if there was one thing I could 
not remember, it was the price of 
foundation.” 

It was to cut down on the heavy 
volume of correspondence that Root 
first published his book “ABC of Bee 
Culture.” Arranged in alphabetical 
order, it was to cover the whole range 
of beekeeping, and answer any ques- 
tion that might be asked. It was 
printed in sections of eight pages 
each. For a nickle Root would send 
the proper section in answer to any 
question. He announced in Gleanings 
that the type for his “‘ABC’”’ would be 
kept standing, and that as soon as 
there was any improvement, it would 
go into type immediately. Over a 
period of years the book grew into 


an encyclopedia of bee culture, was 
translated into several languages, and 
is today going through repeated 
editions. 

Root never had been robust from 
the time when as a boy he had helped 
his mother in the garden, and he be 
gan to break under his strenuous 
activity. In the early nineties his 
health was shattered completely. The 
doctors shook their heads over him, 
told him that he was a wreck from 
nervous exhaustion, and that he 
never would be well again. They ex 
pressed doubts whether he would live 
more than a few months. 

But he developed anotnel hobby, 
which prolonged his life. His son, 
Ernest, urged him to ride a bicycle, 
that the outdoor exercise would be a 
benefit. He acquired a machine and 
soon was traveling many miles from 
Medina in a day. He found a new ex 
hilaration, and the blood soon coursed 
back through his veins with the old 
vigor. Root told his readers in Glean 
ings about the new hobby and the 
health it was bringing him. He added 
eight pages to the November 1892 
issue so that he could say all he want 
ed to about his ‘“‘wheel.’’ He was able 
to fool the doctors and the under- 
taker, and to live to the very ripe old 
age of eighty-four. He turned over 
the active management of the busi- 


ness to his sons and his son-in-law, 


and spent the rest of his life with his 
hobbies, never failing to mention 
them in Gleanings. He conducted a 


department, ‘“‘Hi-Pressure Garden 
ing,” in which he offered advice and 


inspiration to gardene) He wrote 
a book on tomato growing, and 
another on potato growing 

In 1901, Root built a cabin in the 
Michigan woods and went there to 
live with his wife, “‘Sue,”’ as he al 
ways called her, Here, for the first 
time in their forty yea of married 
life, they were able to do their work 
side by side each day. The work-a-day 
couples of this world often find their 
first real chance to enjoy the charm 
of companionship only after many 
hard years of digging. Root wrote, 
“If King Solomon had carried in 
wood for hi wife to bake with, 
brought water from the spring, and 
whacked carpets, he would neve 
have hated life and called it vanity 


and vexation of spirit 

They built another cabin in Florida 
where they spent their winters. In 
those years after A. I. Root had freed 
himself from the irksome details of 


busine he found the nappiest yeal 
of his life. His business was growing 
beyond all expectations. He never 
had to worry about money again, so 
he could devote himself entirely to 
his religion, to his garden, to hi 
home, and to his writing. As the 
nervous impatience and the ill temper 
which had characterized |} early 


(Please turn to page 405) 




















HERE AND THERE 


BEING SMALL ITEMS OF INTEREST TO MANY 








CALIFORNIA 


Just through our first sage extract- 
ing. The crop is not going to be as 
big as originally figured, with several 
reports nearly a failure. 

L. H. McDonald. 
. 
COLORADO 


Here in Boulder County that had 
thousands of colonies in years gone 
by, there are only a few hundred at 
present. The trouble is mostly grass- 
hoppers. Also farmers are growing 
sugar beets, corn and other crops that 
do not yield nectar. There is no sweet 
clover this year as the grasshoppers 
ate all the seedling plants in 1936. 
Alfalfa is about the only source. Hon- 
ey crops have been ranging from 
nothing to 40 or 50 pounds per colo- 
ny. No comb honey is being produced. 

L. C. Dadant (in the field). 


¢ 

ILLINOIS 
There is no white clover bloom to 
amount to anything. Tlie bees have 
been working on the basswood and 
sweet clover. Basswood bloom will 
soon be done. Don’t expect much sur- 
plus honey. Henry Price, 
July 12. 
* 


INDIANA 


The prospects for a crop of white 
honey in this locality are very dis- 
couraging to date. Very little surplus 
on the colonies; however, considerable 
sweet clover is just coming in bloom 
(July12). We have an abundance of 
weeds growing on the lowlands which 
may produce a fall flow. 

R. M. Baker, Secretary, 
Noble County (Indiana) Assn. 


% 
MINNESOTA 
Our prospects are looking good so 
far. Season is rather late but it sure 
looks good to see everything green. 
(July 7.) J. D. Beals. 
+ 


MONTANA 


In my opinion we shall have a crop 
of honey this season. We have the 
moisture and the sunshine following 
two weeks of cloudy wet weather 
when the bees have not gathered. 
Swarms have starved and packages 
either starved or had to be fed. A 
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year ago now our garden and alfalfa 
were cleaned up by the grasshoppers, 
but today we have a bumper stand 
of alfalfa, grass and garden, although 
hail has been severe in some parts of 
the state. 

Alfalfa and yellow sweet clover are 
blooming, although due to grasshop- 
pers last year the sweet clover stand 
is light and sparse. We have had 2% 
inches of rain and hail at Billings on 
June 11th, which, together with irri- 
gation ditches washed out by the 
flood, swept through the city and did 
$2,000,000 damage to stocks stored in 
basements, Chas. M. Smith. 

o 
NORTH DAKOTA 


We used to keep about 200 colonies 
of bees, but for the last several years 
we have only kept about 50 due to the 
drought conditions. There has not 
been a crop of anything in this local- 
ity for about seven years and, of 
course, when there is not the mois- 
ture there is not the feed in the fields 
for the bees. The prospects for a crop 
this year were good up until the past 
week. There was lots of spring rain, 
but the heat hit us about a week ago 
and everything is pretty well cooked 
and dried up again. We have been in 
the bee business here for the past 
twenty years. (July 10.) 

S. T. Leach & Son. 


¢ 
OHIO 


I have a small apiary of thirteen 
colonies in two full depth hives, all 
standard equipment. On April 14th 
we had a hurricane which took ten of 
the thirteen colonies and tore them 
all apart. These hives were along the 
Sandusky river. Some of the frames 
were hanging in the trees, and some 
were found across the river in the 
tree tops. 

The frames in the bushes near the 
hives were full of bees which I saved. 


John F. Buchman. 
_ 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bees have been trying to rob for 
the past week. Don’t know why, but 
it has been very hot and bees will not 
go out when it is 100 and over in 
shade. Was as high as 114 in the 
shade. Yesterday we had a bad wind 


and hail storm. It ruined most fruit 
and gardens and hurt grain badly. 
Think a big part of the corn will 
come out O.K. Also think bee pasture 
will improve as sweet clover will 
branch out and bloom again. (July 8.) 


O. G. Borton. 


+ 
TEXAS 


I have nine colonies and at this 
date (June 10) have removed a super 
from one of them and they have 
another super better than a third full. 
All the bees are in movable frame 
hives, This is my fourth year with 
bees. If the crop is half what I expect 
this year, I shall be pleased. 


Mrs. E. L. Thomason. 
en 


Facts in Making Cakes 
With Honey 


In making your favorite cake, try 
this: if your recipe calls for 1% cups 
sugar, take % cup light honey and 
% cup sugar, and use the rest of the 
recipe the same. What ever amount 
of sugar you take out you should use 
that much honey and do not take out 
any liquid. I find that is the reason 
for cakes crumbling. Always be sure 
to cream your shortening, honey, and 
sugar well, if it is not your cake will 
have a shaded appearance. If you do 
not use butter you need to use more 
salt as honey cakes require more salt 
than the ordinary sugar cakes to 
bring out the flavor. A honey cake 
can be kept for some time and still 
be moist. 

Mrs. Adam Bodenschatz. 
ABJ———_—- 


Liniment for Stings 





We have found a remedy for bee 
stings which has been helpful. Simply 
apply Tuttles Elixir, the horse lini- 
ment, to stings. This might not be 
helpful to everyone. 


Churchill P. Ranney, 





[Yes, or any other good liniment 
like Absorbine or Ammonia, even wet 
mud. It seems to reduce the pain at 
least.—Ed. ] 
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A typical beehive from Fukien 
Province, in southeastern China. 


The Honeyb 


By Claude R. Kellogg, 
China. 


NCE upon a time, as all good 

stories should begin, a great king 
with his army was crossing a large 
river. The time was 1122 B. C. and 
the hero was King Wu, destined to 
be the first Emperor of the new Chou 
Dynasty, who was hastening to at- 
tack his enemy, King Chou, destined 
to be the last Emperor of the waning 
Shang Dynasty. While in the midst 
of the river on a dark night some 
brilliantly lighted clouds were seen 
shining as though it were daytime 
and, seeing this unusual phenome- 
non, the entire group gathered to- 
gether and sang. Presently a “‘bee in 
the shape of a phoenix” came and 
alighted upon the boat whereupon the 
king, delighted at what he interpreted 
as a sign from Heaven that he would 
be victorious, caused a picture of the 


*The writer is deeply indebted to his stu- 
dent, Tang Chung Chang, for his pains- 
taking work in finding and translating the 
references found in this article. 





Pe 
ia 


“Flying insect that can sting.” 


AucGust, 1937 


Radical for 


bee to be drawn upon his flag, and 
under this flag the next day he met 
and defeated his adversary. Not only 
does this incident give us the first 
account of the use of the “bee flag,” 
which was often seen on the historical 
battle fields of ancient China, but it 
also gives us the first reference, hazy 
though it may be of the bee in Chi- 
nese literature. A second and much 
later reference to the bee flag tells 
us that the people of the State of 
Chen in 470 B. C. invaded the State 
of Chao in order to capture their bee 
flag, 

While the above reference, admit- 
tedly mythical, of course, takes us a 
long way back into Chinese history, 
it is very difficult to ascertain just 
when there occurred the _ earliest 
reference in Chinese classical writings 
to the honeybee. Quite probably one 
of the earliest is that of the charac- 
ters which mean “flying insects that 
sting,” an expression that may, and 
probably did, apply equally well to 
any of the bees or wasps. Another 
early term for bee, one that combines 





“insect” and 


“sharp oer 
thing.” r 


on thousand insects.”’ 





ee in Chinese Literature 


the two characters “insect” and “sharp 
thing,” is of phonetic value only, but 
we find it defended by Li Shih Chen 
in the Chinese Materia Medica in the 
following statement: “The word for 
‘bee’ has the same sound as the word 
for ‘sharp thing.’ Therefore bees are 
named after the stings which they 
sarry.”’ Moreover, the two words are 
sometimes interchanged, for in a 
Chinese history (“The Book of 
Tang’) we read: “Sharp are the 
Turkish bees” (meaning swords or 
arms). A third term combines the 
character for “ten thousand’ or 
“myriad” with that for “insect” and 
is used, at least locally in the Foo- 
chow dialect, to represent a swarm 
of bees. A fourth name for bees is 
given as “‘ceremony insects” and here 
again the writer Li Shih Chen ex- 
plains the derivation of the name as 
follows: “This word has the same 
sound as the word for ‘rules, bound- 
aries, limitations.’ Bees are consider- 


ed as animals knowing rules and 
hence receive this name.” Both the 
term, “ceremony insects,” and a 
Me J 
“Ceremony insects” or “civil- 


ized insects.”’ 
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statement to the effect that “bees 
wear hats” (a reference to their 
antennae?) are attributed to the 
“Book of Rites,’ a book originally 
written some two hundred years 
previously, but re-edited during the 
Han Dynasty (206 B. C.- 221 A. D.) 
and, if authentic, probably repre- 
sents the earliest reference in Chin- 
ese literature to the domesticated 
honeybee. We are, then, doubtless 
safe in assuming that Aristotle wrote 
concerning the bee in his land before 
his Chinese contemporaries had given 
the insect a place in their literature. 

When we note that drawings and 
paintings of honeybees and honey- 
combs are found on Egyptian temples 
and shrines dating back to 3633 B. C. 
and, particularly, when we recall the 
painting on the wall of one of the 
‘aves in Spain—a picture of a man 
robbing a bees’ nest—a picture that 
must have been placed there by an 
artist of the Cro-Magnon race of men 
some 30,000 to 50,000 years ago, the 
extreme paucity of references to bees 
in early writings in China seems 
strange unless, perhaps, the Chinese 
secured their sweets from Some other 
source, such as sprouting grain seeds 
or sugar cane, and were not so de- 
pendent as other nations have been 
upon honey to satisfy their craving 
for sweets. 

The earliest essay to be found on 
the domestication of the honeybee in 
China was written in 232 A. D. and 
a translation of a part of it may be 
of interest: 

“In the process of rearing wild 
honeybees for domestication at 
home, the people make a wooden box 
in which several holes are bored. In- 
side the box they place some honey 
and catch the bees. These bees, after 
a day or two, will fly out and bring 
materials for making honey. The 
amount made depends upon the pros- 
perity of the year.” 

This essay on bee culture is of 
interest to us, not only because it 
was written seventeen hundred years 
ago, but even more so because it still 
remains a clear description of the 
beehives and methods of caring for 
bees as they are found in the moun- 
tains of southern China, today. 

In all Chinese writings, and in the 
vernacular speech of the villagers as 
well, the queen bee is referred to as 
the “king bee,” just as it was, and 
still is, in some parts of Europe to- 
day. The ‘“‘king’’ was invested with 
all the powers and authority of a 
human monarch and the drones were 
his councillors, as shown in the fol- 
lowing quotations: 

“The bee is the teacher of sages 
as to the relations of king and min- 
isters.”” 

“Bees come to the office twice a 
day to visit their king. Where the 
king is, all bees surround him like 
guards. Orders and punishment by 
the king are very strict. It is just 
like the relationship of the king and 
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ministers in human society.” 

Chinese writers evidently knew 
that the queen does not sting human 
beings, for we read: 

“When he goes into the crowd he 
cannot be recognized in one glance. 
Though the king is small in size all 
other bees are afraid of him. The 
king cannot be easily found, as he is 
always surrounded by a crowd. The 
color is black-grey. He has no poison 
and cannot sting.” 

The “King” must have caught the 
imagination of the observers, for we 
find many references to his royal 
highness: 

“Bees visit their king twice a day. 
Where the king is we always find a 
group of bees as guards. The rules 
of the king are very strict. Bees have 
a king regardless of whether they are 
wild or domesticated. The king lives 
on a stage about the size of a peach. 
The son of the king is to be his suc- 
cessor and the offspring of the king 
forever rule the hive. The king never 
goes out to get honey but the other 
bees go out in turn. The king comes 
out two times a day with eight bees 
as his guards, The king comes out to 
the entrance of the hive; four bees 
carry the abdomen with their heads 
and four bees fly near both wings. 
After several minutes they come back 
in the same way.” 

“The king of bees is not poisonous. 
When the nest is first built a stage 
of the size of a peach or plum is 
made. On the stage the king lives. 
Inside of the stage the sons of the 
king are living. The sons are to be 
his successors. In every year they 
divide the tribe and move to other 
places. In the time of swarming all 
bees gather around the king in the 
shape of a fan or round jar. Where 
the king is no bees ever sting people. 
If the king is lost all bees will scatter 
and die.” 

“The king of the bees is as large 
as the last finger of the hand. It 
never stings. If there were no king 
in the hive, all bees would die. If 
there were two kings the hive would 
be divided. Every day one half the 
bees stay in the hive, the other half 
takes its turn to go out to visit dif- 
ferent flowers. If a bee gets not 
enough nectar it will be punished. 
Bees visit their king three times a 
day.” 

Apparently Chinese beekeepers 
recognized the necessity of giving 
water to their bees: 

“In March the hive should be 
cleaned up; a glass of water must 
always be put before the hive in 
order that the bees may not die of 
thirst.”’ 

In one province, in early times as 
well as at the present, we find that 
not only the honey, but the pupae 
as well, was gathered for sale: 

“People in the districts of Saung 
and Hsi, in Anwhei Province, are 
fond of eating the pupae of bees, 
which are just like the pupae of silk- 


worms only more white and trans- 
parent. The bees nest in the forests 
and mountains. Their nests are as 
large as big bells.** People of that 
place, when drawing near to get the 
honey, are dressed in coats of grass 
which are for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their bodies against the sting- 
ing. Then they drive the bees away 
with fire and smoke. If the develop- 
ment of the pupae has come to the 
stage where legs and wings begin to 
appear they are put into salt water 
and then fried over a fire. A special 
kind of paper envelope is made for 
keeping them.”’ 

The fact that honeybees carry pol 
len was well known to early students 
of these insects in China: 

“In comparison, bees are more 
fond of flowers than _ butterflies. 
When a flower is in bloom there is 
a drop of sweet dew in it. The fra- 
grance can be smelled from a far dis 
tance. If the flower is not in bloom 
they will force their way in. When 
they come out their bodies are yellow 
in color. Some bees are extremely 
diligent; they stay in the flower for 
a long time until their burden be- 
comes too heavy for them to carry. 
Their legs are covered with pollen. 

“Though they get pollen from flow- 
ers, they do not do any harm to them 
at all. In this way they do not arouse 
the hatred of horticulturists.” 

The method of winter feeding sug- 
gested by several Chinese authors, 
from one of whom the following 
quotation is taken, is one that the 
writer has never seen advocated in 
the journals of this country: 

“Tf there is not enough honey for 
the bees, one or two chickens must 
be prepared. Both feathers and in 
ternal organs must be removed. The 
chickens are then hung up in the hive. 
The bees will then take them as food 
and it seems to give them extraordi 
nary strength. In February of the 
next year, when we open the hive, 
there will be only bones left.”’ 

This brief resume of some of the 
references to the honeybee in Chin- 
ese literature may serve to indicate 
that the people of this land, although 
in no way unacquainted with the 
idea of putting insects to practical 
use (as seen in their remarkable de- 
velopment of the silkworm for its 
unique product), apparently did not 
attach as much importance to the bee 
as did other nations. They further 
illustrate the tendency to stress the 
philosophical rather than the scientific 
side of the problem, and also show 
little improvement in either methods 
or equipment through the centuries, 
since the beehive with which they be- 
gan the domestication of the honey- 
bee is still in use in the villages of 
south China, 


**The reference to bell-like nests and, in 


another part of the quotation not repro- 
duced here, to the nest being in _ stories, 
suggests a possible confusion in the ac- 
count between bees and wasps, as the latter 
are often used as food in the same way. 
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The black sage is a tremendous 
nectar source in favorable sea- 
sons, is not, however, entirely 
dependable. Well, for that mat- 
ter, what is? 


The author in the corner of a yard of 170 
colonies, which harvested nearly thirty tons 
of honey from sage. 


By William J. Oates, 
California. 


3 LL is not gold that glitters,” 

neither are all the shrubs 
covering our California hills and 
mountain sides “sage.”’ To other than 
those acquainted with it as a honey 
plant, nearly all kinds of brush are 
termed “sage brush,” hence Nevada 
is known as “the Sage Brush State.” 


This is the way the sage plant must look 
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a large surplus of honey is to be secured 





































































































The Black Sage 


The black sage, of which I write, 
“‘Audibertia stachyoides,”” is named 
after an old-time Frenchman, one 
Audibert. “‘Stachyoides,” as applied 
to this plant, : resembling 
stachys, or whorls along the stems of 
the shrub. It is semi-tropical and 
grows in a very limited area from 
Monterey to San Diego along the 
coast, and as far inland as the coast 
range of mountains, not above an 
altitude of 3000 feet. 

In the old days it covered many 
rolling mesas, thousands of acres in 
extent, which have given way to the 
plow. Much of what is left clings to 
the rougher terrain. Fires take quite 
a toll of the sage ranges through the 
years and it takes several years to 
come back, which is not without its 
compensation. The new growth is 
more vigorous and can stand a series 
of short rainfall seasons much better 
than an old stand, which is half dead 
and too woody. 


means 


Sage is not a dependable source of 
nectar. To be at its best it demands 
a long growing season, good rains 
from October to April, with tempera- 
tures above normal, As you see in 
the picture, under these conditions 
the laterals send up blooming spikes, 
upon which one can count for a 
harvest. When adverse conditions oc- 










cur, only the crown sends up a spike 
and the blooming period is soon over. 
When a real sage flow is on, bees will 
fly over fields of other honey produc 
ing plants, forsaking every other love 


to reach the sage. 

In all of my experience in Cali- 
fornia I have never yet seen two sage 
crops in succession, and have known 
it to miss three years running. Even 
with an average rainfall, sage needs 
rest. It is possible to make some sage 
extraction each year, but it is apt to 
be mixed, and not the heavy body 
water-white, non-granulating honey 
we get in a real flow of sage. 

It takes a large investment in sur- 
plus equipment to take care of a crop 
especially when one wants a well- 
ripened article, which is harder to 
extract and takes longer for clarifica- 
tion. 

In the long run the extra labo: 
pays in satisfied customers, who are 
willing to pay a premium for a supe- 
rior article—so when the bulk of the 
honey is selling for four cents, we 
are able to eat on our reputation, and 
take a vacation on the premiums. 

During the off years we take stock 
of all our equipment, queens and 
combs—bringing everything up to a 
maximum of efficiency. The rest is in 
the lap of the gods. 
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When Bees Are a Nuisance 


Where bees are kept close to the property of others 
special care should be used to avoid annoyance. Because 
the bees are inclined to congregate where water is avail- 
able, trouble may easily start. The courts have held that 
ordinances which declare bees to be a nuisance are in- 
valid, but this does not protect the beekeeper whose bees 
make trouble for his neighbors. When the bees become 
troublesome the owner can be compelled to remove them. 

There are eleven farm homes within half a mile of the 
co-operative experimental apiary at Atlantic, lowa. There 
is no natural water supply near by and, soon after the 
apiary was established, the bees began gathering at the 
neighboring watering tanks. They also swarmed about 
every pump or rain barrel or other place where water 
was to be found. 

While the neighbors were very considerate, they did 
have a very real reason for complaint. We solved the 
problem by putting in a concrete pool four feet by twelve 
and two feet in depth. Several inches of coarse gravel 
was placed in the pool sloping toward the walls to give 
the bees a natural approach such as they would have 
bordering a stream. 

With fresh water pumped into the pool at frequent 
intervals, there has been no further annoyance at the 
water troughs. The pool is near the apiary and is large 
enough to provide an abundant supply of water. Water 
plants were placed in the pool to prevent the water from 
becoming stale, and fish were put in to keep down the 
mosquito larvae and prevent a breeding place for these 
undesirable insects. 

Thus at a relatively small cost, sufficient fresh water 
is provided to meet the needs of a large apiary and to 
remove a just cause of complaint from very considerate 
neighbors. Numerous lawsuits and unpleasant incidents 
could be easily avoided by this means. 

ABJ 


White Pasture Clover 


Many beekeepers who have long depended upon the 
common white Dutch or pasture clover for surplus honey, 
have been sadly disappointed in their yields in recent 
years. This plant roots very shallow and suffers severely 
from drought. In some localities where this plant was 
formerly the principal source of surplus, there has been 
no important yield of white clover for several years. 

In portions of the Middle West, the plant has been re- 
oui largely by sweet clover as far as the beekeeper 
is concerned, and he has felt but little lack. There are 
neighborhoods, however, where the white pasture clover 
has suffered and where little sweet clover has come in, 
with meagre honey crops as a result. 

The white Dutch clover will stand but little dry 
weather, while sweet clover is one of the most drought 
resistant plants known to present day agriculture. Indi- 
vidual plants of the white Dutch clover seldom persist 
for more than two years, but it seeds freely and new 
plants are constantly appearing when there is sufficient 
moisture available, 

Of late, there has come to public attention a white 
pasture clover which is said to be a true perennial and to 
last much longer. It is known as the “Kent Wild White 
Clover” and seems to have been planted in numerous 
localities in the northeastern states. 

It is highly desirable that more information be secured 
regarding this new strain of white clover and, if it is 
superior to the common one, the fact be made known. 
Honey yields are so uncertain at best, that everything 
should be done which promises to insure crop yields. If 
the Kent wild white clover is more dependable, there are 
hundreds of beemen who will be interested in seeing it 
planted. 
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House Trailers for Beekeepers 


With the vagaries of the weather and the uncertainty 
of the bee pasture, beekeeping is getting to be more and 
more a migratory business. It has become quite a common 
thing for the beekeeper to move his bees to new pasture 
on frequent occasions. 

The development of the modern house trailer makes it 
possible for the home to follow the bees without serious 
discomfort. Now that these houses on wheels are built 
like a Pullman car with every convenience, it saves many 
complications. When pasture fails, the truck is loaded 
with bees, the trailer is attached to the family car, and 
the outfit is off to a more promising location. 

Perhaps, in time, mankind may become as wise as the 
birds whose nests are made for temporary use and aban- 
doned as soon as they have served their purpose. Numer- 
ous beekeepers have adopted the migratory plan of north 
for the production of a honey crop in summer and south 
to avoid the discomforts of winter. There are numerous 
advantages to such a plan. 

ABJ 


Fairs 


Once again the season of the agricultural fairs is at 
hand. Here we find an unusual opportunity to bring our 
product to public attention by well arranged displays. 
Too many beekeepers regard the fairs in terms of possible 
premiums that may be collected, and overlook the value 
of the sales opportunity which such an occasion presents. 

It is not an easy task to assemble and display a good 
exhibit, and if one thinks only of the premiums earned 
he may well be excused from the effort. There are few 
oceasions, however, which offer similar opportunity to 
bring honey to the public attention. Following a good 
showing of honey there is always a marked increase in 
sales for somebody. It is certainly very much to the ad 
vantage of the industry to have our product shown. 

Manufacturers of numerous articles find it to their ad 
vantage to show at the fairs, even though they are offer- 
ed no premiums and must pay for the privilege of show- 
ing. But though the cash awards be small, they do help 
the exhibitor of honey pay his expenses and often he is 
able to have something left over. 

The main objective should never be lost sight of; the 
opportunity to present the merit of honey to a hungry 
public, which too often has permitted some competitive 
sweet to replace it on the home table. 

In this day it is the widely advertised product which is 
in demand. Beekeepers cannot afford to pay for display 
space in the magazines and on the billboards, but they 
should not overlook the chance at the best of all advertis- 
ing, a display at the local fair. 

— . 


Reserve Supplies of Pollen for Winter 


The recent investigations of the staff of the Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory has changed the accepted ideas as to 
winter requirements of the bees. The importance of an 
ample supply of stored pollen, which had previously 
been overlooked, now appears to be as necessary as the 
amount of honey. With plenty of stored pollen, the bees 
are able to overcome severe handicaps in the way of 
adverse weather conditions. A knowledge of this fact 
makes clear some things which we formerly failed to 
understand, such as the difference in behavior of colonies 
of similar strength at the beginning of winter. It also 
explains the great difference in results of the same method 
of wintering in different seasons. 
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Is Climate Changing? 


The widespread drought of recent years has led to no 
little speculation as to whether the climate has permanent- 
ly changed. Certain it is that the weather in the Middle 
West of the past eight years has been unlike that with 
which we have previously been familiar. 

While there can be no question of climatic changes, it 
seems probable that these take place so gradually over 
very long periods of time as to record no perceptible 
difference in one man’s lifetime. 

That each season differs from the one preceding to 
some extent is readily noticed by the most careless ob- 
server, but general conditions seem to be similar over 
considerable periods which we call cycles. 

It is to be hoped that the cycle of dry seasons is near- 
ing its close and that a period of normal rainfall is close 
at hand. While drought is less general this season than 
last, there are areas badly in need of moisture. Rain this 
year has been unevenly distributed and some spots with 
plenty are not far from others which are dry. 

Newspapers noted the fact, in early July, that Des 
Moines had more than normal rainfall so far this season, 
while Atlantic less than 100 miles distant, was about five 
inches short of normal precipitation. 

Not only has there been much less moisture than in 
former years, but temperatures have ranged much higher 
than we have been accustomed to and the excessive heat 
has done much injury to plant life. 1936 brought temper- 
ature of from 100 to 118 to the Middle West for many 
days. So far this season temperatures have been more 
moderate, but still above normal. 

Perhaps the weather is an unprofitable subject for dis- 
cussion since there is nothing that we can do about it. 
We can, however, make provision to conserve the water 
supply and confine our planting to crops which are 
drought resistant. 


Bee Sting Injuries 


The occasional report of serious consequences follow- 
ing a bee sting reminds us that we should be extremely 
careful in placing our apiaries where they offer no danger 
to the public. To the average beekeeper, a sting is a 
trifling matter and he may submit to dozens of them in 
the course of his day’s work without inconvenience. To 
some individuals, however, a sting may prove very serious. 

In the book “Bee Venom Therapy,’ Dr. Beck tells of 
numerous cases where death has followed a single sting. 
Fortunately such cases are rare, and it seldom happens 
that the person stung suffers more than a period of pain- 
ful discomfort. 

It has seldom been noticed that the degree of intensity 
of the effect of the bee venom varies because of seasonal 
differences, weather conditions, and the kind of pollen on 
which the bees feed. Dr. Beck calls attention to the fact 
that all these serve to change the strength of the venom 
and may perhaps account for the fact that the same in- 
dividual suffers much more severely from stings at one 
time than at another. Effects are likely to be more severe 
on hot days than in cool weather. 

He states that in early spring when the bees first begin 
pollen collecting, the sting is mild, increasing in severity 
as summer advances and decreasing again in autumn. 
Likewise he suggests that bees which are working on 
buckwheat or basswood, are likely to produce a venom of 
powerful intensity. 

It seems rather strange that a physician, rather than a 
beekeeper, should first call attention to these peculiar 
variations in the effects of stings. How often we fail to 
appreciate the significance of the details of our daily 
experiences. 


{BJ 


Paddock’s Program 


For some time we have been hearing of the program 
idvanced by Prof. F. B. Paddock, State Apiarist of lowa. 
He contends that the place of the honeybee in the agri- 
culture of the state is not primarily one of food produc- 
tion. He keeps constantly reminding the people of lowa 
that the honeybee is of far greater importance for its 
ervice in spreading pollen among the blossoms than as 
a source of honey. He contends, and we believe rightly, 
that growers of clovers and garden crops benefit to a 
much larger extent than do the beekeepers from the 
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work of the honeybees. Thus the work of the office of the 
state apiarist is assumed to be for the purpose of serving 
all of lowa agriculture, rather than the beekeepers as a 
limited class. 

While honey production is not neglected, special 
emphasis is given to pollination, and the interests of fruit 
growers and gardeners as well as farmers who raise seed 
of the legumes, receive the constant attention of the 
office. We believe that the prosperity of the honey pro- 
ducing industry will be extended by this broad view. 


The Apple Institute 


The Apple Institute is working along lines very 
similar to the Honey Institute and is having about the 
same difficulties in getting its work established. At the 
end of the first two years, the Apple Institute makes a 
good showing as to contacts established. 

Apples have suffered severely from competition of 
citrus fruits grown in milder climates and from bananas 
which come from the tropics. Any item of human food 
suffers from competition with anything which satisfies 
the appetite for the moment, since the capacity of the 
stomach is limited. 

Someone has said, “an apple a day keeps a banana 
away” and it is the business of the Apple Institute to 
keep people thinking about apples to such an extent that 
they will lose interest in other fruits which might replace 
them. 

Honey and apples have much in common and do not 
come into competition which enables the two organizations 
to render occasional assistance to each other. Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, who established the Honey Institute, is the 
secretary of the Apple Institute and bids fair to do an 
equally good job for the apple growers. 

In this day of cut-throat competition in the commercial 
field, it is very necessary that organized effort be made 
to keep the merits of any product before the public if its 
producers are to continue prosperous. It would seem that 
a way might be found where a number of natural foods 
which do not serve the same purpose, might join forces in 
their educational campaigns and thus increase efficiency 
at reduced cost. 

The big job is always to raise the money and that re- 
quires much unpaid effort on the part of somebody. The 
beekeepers owe much to Prof, H. F. Wilson, of the Wis- 
consin University, and the apple growers depend upon 
Dr. B. S. Pickett, of the lowa College of Agriculture, for 
this work. But for such unselfish service little could be 
done. 


Vacations 


There are vacations and vacations but one is likely to 
get into a rut, to go always to the same place, do the same 
thing, with no variety and no new experiences. This is 
particularly true of beekeepers, whose “off” time occurs 
regularly during the fall and winter months and who, 
therefore, almost invariably travels south, if they travel 
at all. 

Sut since the big meeting at Valdosta, Georgia, in 1934, 
many beekeepers have come to look upon the annual con- 
vention of the national organization as a special oppor- 
tunity for a vacation trip. Some people might look upon 
it as a sort of busman’s holiday, but it need not be, if 
one care to avail himself of the resources for study and 
amusement which occur en route to and surrounding the 
place of meeting. Practically all one needs, anyhow, for a 
vacation is an excuse to have one, and the absolutely top- 
notch conventions held each year may be made to vrovide 
this excuse. 

The annual conventions have been and will be planned 
to occur at widely separated points over the country, thus 
affording the travel-minded wide opportunities for diversi- 
fication. 

This year Washington, D. C., beckons beekeepers in 
October. In the fall the Alleghenies are delightful to 
motor through and the capital city with its many parks 
and elm-lined streets is never seen at a better time. Then, 
why not extend your trip along the Atlantic seaboard? 
Baltimore and Philadelphia are little more than a stone’s 
throw, and the beautiful Virginia countryside invites you 
south of the city. 

The meeting itself promises to be one of the best but 
the opportunities for vacation promise just as much to 
whoever will heed them. 
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Yvtract from 
“The Vancouver Daily 
Province” of Saturday, 
January 2, 1957 


Honey in fancy glass jars, even 
when illuminated at night with elec- 
trie light globes, does not readily 
catch the eye of the motorist passing 
the “honey for sale’ stands on the 
Pacific Highway at this time of the 
year, but some of it was noticed re- 
cently by a travelling Inspector of 
the Dominion Pure Foods Depart- 
ment, with the result that one, Gurt 
Schuring, had to appear in the Surrey 
Police Court and answer a number of 
embarrassing questions as to why 
there was 13.94 per cent sucrose 
(cane sugar) by weight in his honey, 
whereas the highest sucrose content 
in other honey in the whole district 
was less than 4 per cent. 

Gurt blamed the feeding of sugar 
to his bees for brood maintenance, 
but the experts say that the bees, 
when fed on sugar do not store it in 
sucrose form, so Gurt’s explanation 
was not accepted and he had to pay 
$25.00 and costs. 

The British Columbia Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association and the Apiary 
Inspectors are desirous that all honey 
vendors should know that adultera- 
tion of honey is being carefully 
checked. Thousands of tourists buy 
British Columbia honey from stalls 


alongside the Pacific Highway and 
they do not wish any dissatisfied 
customers. 


A. W. Finlay, 
Provincial Apiarist. 
- ABJ— 


Ford Cars and Trucks 


The Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Company has sent us their new book 
on the Ford Model V-8 car and 
truck, describing construction, opera- 
tion and repair, and also a trouble 
chart giving the location of power 
plant troubles and what to do for 
them. 

This material has been prepared 
with the cooperation of the Ford 
Factory Service Department and il- 
lustrated with clear drawings showing 
all parts in a plain manner. The chart 
shows clear sectional views of the 
Ford Power Plant and is ideal for 
the garage or the farm work-shop. 
Further information may be obtained 
from The Norman W. Henley Publish- 
ing Company, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York, or a copy may be obtained 
for those interested from the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal at the price of 35 
cents for the 22x34 inch chart or 
$2.50 for the 729 page book. 
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A. Hi. 


Gates, as he appears today. 


N some ways 
greatness. 


like 
born 


beekeeping is 
“Some men are 
great; some achieve greatness; and 
some have greatness thrust upon 
them.’”’ Some men are born beekeepers; 
some aspire to it; and others have it 
thrust upon them. I feel that I am in 
the latter class. It all happened thusly. 

Some ten years ago on a bright 
Sunday, along about the first of July, 
the family and I were just sitting 
down to lunch. All at once we heard 
a commotion on the other side of the 
hill, which sounded very much like a 
charivari. We jumped up and ran out- 
side. Just at that moment my son 
Calvin’s friend, a lad called Jerry, 
hove in sight over the brow of the 
hill, furiously beating on his mother’s 
dishpan. This was the cause of all 
the commotion. 

It seemed that one of the neigh- 
bor’s colonies of bees had swarmed, 
and were leisurely looking for anoth- 
er place in which to set up house- 
keeping. As they passed Jerry’s house, 
he took up the ancient and time 
honored method of entertaining the 
queen. When he came up over the top 
of the hill, he surely was doing a good 
job of entertaining. It developed later 
that said entertainment was hard on 
his mother’s dishpan. The charm must 
have had merit, for sure enough, the 


The author came by his first swarm when 
a neighbor boy appeared over the hill 
ing on a dishpan! 


beat- 


How I Became 


a Beekeeper 
By A. H. Gates. 


bees settled on a plum tree up in our 
garden. 

Having been successful thus far in 
his beekeeping venture, Jerry pro- 
ceeded to get his colony home. He had 
been told by someone whose “Grand- 
father could handle bees without a 
veil, and could just scoop the bees up 
in his hands,” that the way to take 
a swarm of bees home was to put 
them into a bucket. He borrowed a 
stepladder and a saw from us, and 
placing the ladder under the tree, 
proceeded to gather in the swarm. 
A number of his cousins had gather- 
ed in the meantime to watch the 
proceedings. In order that the few 
bees which might fall from the clus- 
ter while he was sawing off the limb 
be not lost, he stationed Calvin under 
the tree to hold the bucket. 

This was Jerry’s first experience 
with bees and he still had a lot to 
learn about sawing off a limb on 
which a swarm had clustered. Instead 
of making the first cut on the under 
side so that when the limb was cut 
off, it would come clean, he started 
sawing on the top. Neither Jerry nor 
Calvin had on veils, and they had 
their sleeves rolled up to their shoul- 
ders. 


Up to now everything had been 
going very well, but at this point 
things began to happen. The limb 


instead of coming off clean, remained 
hanging by a small portion of bark. 
It was just enough to swing the end 
down against the ladder and Jerry’s 
arm. Those particular bees evidently 
had never heard about how grand- 
father’s bees behaved themselves, or 
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they may have been just a contempt- 
able lot. Anyway instead of acting 
gentle like, when they struck Jerry’s 
arm, a lot of them grabbed hold and 
sat down hard. Calvin when he saw 
that Jerry was becoming considerably 
agitated first faltered, then, having 
heard “Discression is the better part 
of valor,’”’ decided to beat a strategic 
retreat. Jerry in the meantime had 
gotten down off the ladder. How, to 
this day he is not able to tell. He hit 
the ground running, but it took him 
some time to get traction. When he 
did get started, he tore up through 
our berry patch, reducing the surplus 
for the year considerably. 

Our garden is on a hillside. Jerry, 
after disengaging himself from a 
dozen or more bees which had con- 
nected with his arm and neck, came 
down from the garden and sat at the 
foot of the hill. There he, at least 
figuratively, licked his wounds and 


meditated upon the saying, “It is not 
all gold that glitters.” After some 
time spent in contemplating and 
weighing the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of beekeeping he said, 
“Mr. Gates, if you want those bees 
you can have them.” 


about them 
at first, but finally I got an old hive 
from a neighbor and with his help, 
got the bees inside. I gave Jerry fifty 
cents for the swarm for surely by all 
laws of beekeeping, the swarm was 
his. Calvin never became a beekeep 
er. If he ever had ambitions to become 
one, they were blasted by his friend’s 
experience. 


I was not enthusiastic 


The colony cost me a plenty before 
I got through with it, for along with 
the hive and combs I bought from my 
neighbor, I also bought a nice case 
of American foulbrood, but that is 
another story. 


Kelloge’s Model 


Chinese Hive 


HE small hive shown in this pic- 

ture is a model of the Chinese 
hive, sent by Professor C. R. Kellogg, 
Fukien Christian University, Foo- 
chow, China, for the International 
Honey Exhibit. It is complete in every 
way except for the bees and the 
color, for the beehives are always 
weathered in appearance. “The box 
hive evolved by the Chinese is in all 
probability the most attractive, effi- 
cient and accessible of all box hives. 
Both ends are removable and often 
the bottom board as well, giving 
ready access to the bees. The hives 
are hung under the eaves of the 
house for the protection against sun 
and rain and are tied high enough 
to prevent stealing. The average hive 

9.5 inches wide, 12.5 inches high 
ind 25 inches long, a little more room 
than a ten-frame Langstroth hive 
ody.” 

The 
warm 
writes, 


basket on top is a 
catcher. Professor Kellogg 
“This is placed over the 
in the tree and the 
ees crawl into it very readily. Some- 
mes a bit of sugar water is rubbed 
n the inner side of the top of the 


empty 


warm of bees 


isket, but it works about as well 
vith no sugar. When the basket is 
laced over the bees, it is gently 
ished up against the lower bees, 


nd they are soon in the basket. The 
isket is then taken down and carried 
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uncovered if the 
short, but 


home, the bottom 


distance is covered with 
cloth if great. In hiving the 
the old time beekeeper will hold the 
rope at the top of the basket in his 
teeth, suspend the basket just inside 
the hive, then strike the opposite 
sides of the basket and the bees drop 
into the hive. Close tightly for a 
short time and then open.” 


bees, 











In 1856 


Lucius Bishop, of New Russia, New 
York, in “The Cultivator” Vol. IV, 
third series, 1856, wrote on “Success 
ful Management of Bees” to Messrs. 
Tucker & Son, as follows: 

“T wrote to you not long ago since 
in regard to my success in keeping 
As I have been more than usual- 
ly suecessful this season, I shall be 
glad to know if any of the readers of 
your papers have well or 
better. I commenced the season with 
33 old swarms. They begun to swarm 
about the first of June and gave me 
30 new swarms. I have taken 2,500 
pounds of box honey, of unequalled 
quality from the 63 hives. I took nine 
boxes from a single hive—four from 
a new swarm, I shall have about 500 
pounds of honey from hives which I 
have begun to take up which will 
make a total of 3,000 pounds for a 
single season. I use no hives that have 
than four boxes. They are the 
Colton hive and one of my own in- 
vention. I shall winter between 40 
and 50 swarms. I calculate my profits 
at $400.00.” 


bees. 


done as 


less 


This may interest your readers. 
Louis Stoke, Jr., 
Kentucky. 
Healing Oualities 


of Honey 


Here in Greece, especially in the 
section where I live (I live in the land 
which in ancient times the Spartans 
used to occupy) honey is considered 
and has been proved to be in chiro- 
practic, and 
colds, one of the best healing agents. 


particularly in wounds 
A man about a month ago here in my 
village was cured of a severe wound 
in his head (caused by a fall from a 
tree) by applying honey. 

Another case: my younger brother 
is a farmer. One day he was working 
with hands (wore no gloves) 
while the weather extremely 
cold. His hands were so much affected 
by the severe cold that the skin was 
chilled dead. His hands got the ap- 
pearance of thoroughly thistle and 
thorn riddled ones and were nearly 
dripping blood. I advised him to apply 
honey as a salve on his hands at eve- 
ning before going to bed and wear 
gloves in order to avoid the daubing 
of the blankets. He did it for two or 
three consecutive nights and after 
about a week his hands had become 
as smooth and fine as never before in 
his life. 


bare 
was 


Honey also in equal parts of vine 
gar and salt (or a little less salt) is 
here as the best remedy 
This mixture must be 
boiled before application. 


considered 


for tootache. 


Antonios G. Petropoulos, 


Greece. 
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Honey Crisp Roll 


1 cup rice flakes (Krispies) 
(rolled and measured 
rolling) 
% cup chopped dates 
1/3 cup chopped nutmeats 
8 marshmallows (cut in pieces) 
% cup honey 
% pint whipping cream (one cup) 
% cup rolled rice flakes 
(for outside of roll) 


after 


Mix all the ingredients except the 
whipping cream and one-half cup 
rolled flakes. Whip cream until stiff. 
Fold the mixture into the whipped 
cream. Shape into a roll and cover 
with the rolled rice flakes. Line a pan 
with waxed paper, sprinkle with roll- 
ed rice flakes and place roll in pan. 
Chill four to six hours. This may be 
kept several days before serving. 
When ready to serve, slice with sharp 
knife, top with whipped cream sweet- 
ened with honey and garnish with 
preserved strawberry or maraschino 
cherry. This makes ten or twelve 
servings. 

Mrs. Benj. Nielsen, 


Nebraska. 
| | : 


Corn Fodder as 
Winter Packing 

In central Nebraska we have found 
the use of corn fodder, after all 
grain has been removed, or sorghum 
stalks with seed tops removed, makes 
a good packing if carefully shocked 
over, between and back of hives. 

J. H. Sturdevant, 


Nebraska. 
a | een 


A “Honey Reservoir” 
Like the Texas Bee Cave 


Readers may be familiar if they 
were present at some of the meetings 
with the old joke about the Texas 
bee cave with the prodigious amount 
of honey expected to be returned 
from rifling the age old) treasure 
vault of bee colonies and piping it as 
oil is piped to big reservoirs for dis- 
tribution. It is a fun provoking topic 
often used at bee meetings and it 
persists even today. 

An equally singular conception of 
bee behaviour is to be found in a 
recent issue of “Popular Mechanics” 
sent to us by John Knapp, of Michi- 
gan, it which a device is described 
much like the old Miller feeder with 
a center opening for bees to enter 
and a drop down partition for them 
to be sent to a wire screen, setting 
off two side chambers in which the 
bees are supposed to deposit their 
honey, so that “during the gathering 
season, the bee master may go each 
evening and dip the honey, without 
interference from flying bees, into 
pails for marketing.”’ Either the one 
who reports this interesting device is 
utterly unfamiliar with bees, or he 
has played a glorious hoax on the 
editor of “Popular Mechanics.” 
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Honey Makes Its Debut 
in Grand Opera 


By Priscilla Kent, 
New York. 


PERAS have been known to in- 

spire fashions and fads, but 
never foods. With the revival of the 
comic opera “Marouf”’ at the Metro- 
politan Opera House this spring, how- 
ever, a “Marouf Cake” comes into be- 
ing. The entire first act of the opera, 
based on an Arabian Nights story, 
centers around a honey cake. Mario 
Chamlee, leading American tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who has sung. the title role over a 
hundred times all over the world and 
will sing it at the Metropolitan, has 
eaten as many different kinds of cake 
during the first act. In the opera, Mr. 
Chamlee, as Marouf, the cobbler of 
Cairo, has a shrewish and nagging 
wife who suddenly demands that he 
get a honey cake for her. Marouf 
wails that Allah has not sent him any 
shoes to mend, and consequently he 
has no money with which to buy the 
cake, His friend the baker comes in 
and promises to help him out with 
a cake from his own shop. He returns 
with a fine-looking cake which Marouf 
presents to his wife. She, in a tower- 
ing fury, is dissatisfied with it and 
flings it at him. Marouf begins to eat 
it himself, and when his wife has him 


flogged, continues to console himself 
with the cake. Even when he finally 
decided to join some sailors and run 
away to sea, he picks up the last cake 
fragrants and puts it in his sack. 

Mr. Chamlee, in the name role, has 
planned his own cake for the Metro- 
politan performance of ‘‘Marouf”’ and 
has consulted with the chef of the 
Restaurant Crillon in New York. Bas- 
ing it on an authentic Arabian recipe, 
they have evolved the ‘“‘“Marouf Hon- 
ey Cake,” prepared in the following 
manner. 

Marouf Honey Cake. 

Mix the yolk of 12 eggs with '% 
pound of butter and % pound of 
honey. Add % pound of sugar, Cut 
very fine % pound of citron, % 
pound of orange peel, % pound of 
lemon peel, and rub in % pound of 
flour, until doughy. Then add % 
pound of almond flour, %4 pound of 
chopped almonds, 1 teaspoonful of 
baking powder, and 4 teaspoon of 
mixed spices (powdered as in pump 
kin pie). Mix everything together, 
and beat the whites of ten eggs into 
it. Pour into a mold and bake. The 
cake serves 8 or more, according to 
slicing. 
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Steaming Combs from Frames 


By Leroy Baxter, 
Nebraska. 


| MUST tell you of a plan I hit upon 
for getting combs out of frames. 
Instead of cutting loose the hori- 
zontal wires and breaking, cutting, 
and scraping the combs out, we steam 
them out. 


I took an old super, bored a % 
inch hole near the bottom in the cen- 
ter of one side. Through this I in- 
serted a short piece of % inch pipe, 
allowing it to extend to the center 
of a super and on the inside end I 
screwed an elbow to shoot the steam 
up into the center of a super or hive 
body of combs above. 

To the outside end of the % inch 
pipe I attached about two feet of 
garden hose for flexibility, and to this 
a % inch pipe connected to the steam 
boiler with a globe valve to regulate 
the steam flow or to shut it off. 

When we got ready to steam out 
the combs we set this super with 
steam connection over a tub, to catch 
the wax and comb as they dropped 
down. On this super we placed one 
super of combs at a time and over 
this a lid to hold the steam in. With 
fifty pounds of pressure and the valve 
open about a quarter of a turn, we 
find the blackest and toughest combs 
will be melted out in about two min- 
utes, or at least loosened so they can 
be shaken out almost completely with 
little effort. What remains attached 
to the frames is easily scraped off. 


A stack of five or six supers or 
hives can be steamed out at the same 
time, but the top supers make such a 
mess on those below that it is best to 
use one at a time. Two minutes is 
faster than I have been able to cut 
them out in the old way. Foulbrood 
supers with honey in the combs or 
with wet extracting frames may be 
handled this way without getting 
your hands or your person smeared 
with honey and wax. 

When I suggested to the boys that 
I was going to try steaming the combs 
out instead of cutting them out, they 
smiled and looked wise, but it wasn’t 
long before they were as enthusiastic 
as I. We started one afternoon about 
three o’clock and by quitting time we 
had thirty supers steamed out and the 
wax rendered and pressed. The next 
day we ran through about 110 supers, 
steamed the combs out, boiled them, 
pressed the wax and were done. We 
secured an average of over two and 
one-third pounds of wax from each 
ten-comb super, so you see not much 
wax was wasted. Three men did the 
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work. One tended to the steaming; 
the other two shook the combs out 
and scraped the frames clean. 

This method leaves the horizontal 
wiring intact, so it is not necessary 
to rewire, After the frames are dry 
the wire may be easily tightened, if 
it is slack. 

After frames steamed in this 
way they come out fairly clean, but 
we give them a good washing through 
a tank of boiling lye water, using one 
can of lye to fifteen gallons of water. 
We put in about thirty gallons of 
water and two cans of lye and keep 
this boiling with a steam coil. The 
frames are handled with a washing 
fork, a super full at a time. We can 
easily wash five hundred frames in 
an hour and they come out almost 
as bright and clean as new. This is 
about all one water ought to be used 
for before making another batch of 
clean water and lye. In this way, 
there is little work to do to foulbrood 
combs and at the same time the 
frames and wiring are saved. It is 
a wonder we did not think of this a 
long time ago. I had often thought 
of it but afraid it would be too slow 
to be practical. It is just the opposite. 

Since supers are more or less 
smeared with wax and slumgum on 
the inside when soft and mushy combs 
are taken out, it is best to transfer 
the combs to be melted to the super 
used exclusively for the purpose. Use 
two supers; while one is under steam 
the other can be emptied and refilled. 
In this way only the two supers con- 
stantly used for this purpose come 
in contact with the melted wax. The 
others are always clean. 


are 


Usually most of the wax can be re- 
moved from combs that have had no 
brood in them (all of it could be re- 
moved if they were steamed a little 
longer), but old brood combs will 
have some wax sticking to the frames, 
especially to the bottom bar. This is 
easily scraped off while the wax is 
warm, 

We have learned by sad experience 
that it does not pay to treat diseased 
combs. We have tried all the different 
methods with disastrous results. The 
wax one gets from rendering the 
combs will just about offset the cost 
of refilling the frames with founda- 
tion. By steaming out the combs in- 
stead of cutting them out, the hori- 
zontal wiring is saved which elimi- 
nates that extra expense. 





Bees Moving Eggs 
Jrom Queen’. Cages 


I recently introduced three queens, 
Two cages after a week were empty 
and the queens were laying. The 
third cage which was hanging candy 
end down between two frames was 
unopened and the queen was still in- 
side. There was no other queen, yet 
three frames were covered with eggs 
and young brood. Queen cells were 
showing that there no 
other queen but the one in the cage. 


sealed was 


been keeping one or two 
hives of bees for four years and this 
is the first time that I 
anything like that. 

5. C 


I have 


ever noticed 
. Sargent, 
Massachusetts. 


Fourteen Years 
With Carbolie Acid 


We have been using carbolic acid 
for fourteen years with good success 
in removing honey and find we do 
not have nearly as many stings as in 


brushing and that we can. start 
earlier in the morning. 
One will find much difference in 


the temperament of bees. Some leave 
the combs quickly, others hang along 
the bottoms of the combs, making it 
necessary to use the brush occasional- 
ly, although if one would leave the 
bees long enough, they would soon be 
out, but we do not think it is a good 
idea to do so. Your method may be 
different. Jess Oderlin, 
California. 


A Tipin Queen Rearing 


On the seventh day, examine the 
queen cells and see if the larvae are 
large, plump and placed correctly in 
the cell, on an abundance of food. 
Destroy any that are not right. Ma- 
ture only the best. Try this if you 
want to improve the queens you get. 

V. E. Phillips, 
Manitoba. 
{BJ 


The New and the Old 


A startling contrast can be drawn 
between the new, synthetic resins and 
waxes now being manufactured, and 
on the other hand, the wax of the 
honeybee. 

Beeswax has hundreds of interest- 
ing and totally different uses. Well 
known among these are the beneficial 
applications to the human skin, in 
cosmetical preparations and in salves, 
plasters and ointments. The long con 
tinued employment of remedies con 
taining beeswax is ample testimony 
to its great value for the skin. 

On the other hand today, are thou- 
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sands of items such as varnish, but- 
tons, pipe-stems, earrings, bottle caps 
and telephone receivers made of plas- 
tics that are derived from the arti- 
ficial waxes and resins. 

These resins and waxes are obtain- 
ed by treating such material as naph- 
thalene, mineral oils and paraffin with 
chlorine gas. This ill-smelling and 
dangerous gas—also a gas of warfare 
can be liquefied, and is largely ob- 
tained from common salt. 





During the plastics manufacturing 
process, many are troubled by attacks 
of dermatitis, or inflammation of the 
skin, one form being known as acne. 
Arms, face and neck are particularly 
liable to attack, but at any point on 
the body where friction is caused, as 
by a tight belt or a pinching shoe, 
there also it will develop. 

Even prolonged contact or rubbing 
with the finished article will, in some 
cases, cause this inflammation of the 
skin. For example, the skin may be 
chafed, and a of acne result, 
through the wearing of a necklace 
made of synthetic wax. 


case 


I know of one place of business 
where over 2000 telephones are in 
constant, daily use by as many men. 
Increasingly, of late, these telephone 
clerks have been painstakingly swab- 
bing out every part of the telephone 
with strong disinfectant. On question- 
ing, they have almost to a man com- 
plained of irritated skins at the point 
of contact and sometimes on greater 
areas of the neck. 

There is scarcely one such contrast 
as this, in which beeswax will fail to 
be proved the better article. 

J. T. MacMillan, 
New York. 
{BJ 


Oatmeal Frutt Cookies 
These are decidedly different from 


the ordinary oatmeal cookies and we 
like them so much better. They are 


fruity, nutty, delicious and _ nutri- 
tious. 

% cup sugar 

% cup honey 

% cup butter, scant 

), eggs 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

l cup raisins 

1 cup chopped dates 

1 cup oatmeal, raw or precooked from 


the package 
\% cup sour cream 
1 teaspoon soda 
14 teaspoon salt 
White flour, about 2 cups 
Cream sug-r and butter, drop in 


the eggs and beat well. Add the hon- 
ey, vanilla, salt, fruit and nuts; then 
the sour cream, in which the soda 
has been dissolved. Add oatmeal and 
just enough flour to make a firm 
dough. Do not have it too stiff. Drop 
by teaspoon on buttered cookie 
Bake in a moderate oven of 
375 degrees, 


Mrs. Benj. Nielsen, 
Nebraska. 


sheets. 
350 to 
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Ladies in the Apiary 


HESE two pictures are of the 
apiary of the National Farm 
School near Doylestown in  south- 


eastern Pennsylvania. The bees at 
this school serve in the pollination of 
the plum, cherry, peach and apple 
orchards and as the basis of instruc- 
tion to students specializing in fruit 
growing particularly. 

The pictures were taken in July, 
1936. The ladies are a clerk of the 
school, the beekeeper’s wife and the 
school librarian. 

The hives are on walled terraces, 
shaded by peach trees, with privet 
hedge in the background to serve as 


a wind break. Our season in this non- 
commercial territory of southeastern 
Pennsylvania begins with fruit bloom 
and with dandelion, then a _ three 
weeks’ dearth before tulip poplar, 
blackberry and clover. Then a five 
weeks’ dearth to smartweed, golden- 
rod and wild aster. Our average pro- 
duction is fifty pounds per colony. 
The honey sells readily at the Central 
Sales office of the school along the 
highway, at 25 cents per pound. 
Henry Schmieder, 
Natural Science Instr., 
The National Farm School, 
Farm School, Pennsylvania. 





From the Old Books 


Once Harry Harberg, of Minne- 
sota, said in the American Bee Jour- 
nal: ‘Some of the younger generation 
of beekeepers could learn much from 
a study of the older beekeeping pub- 
lications and eventually come to be- 
lieve that there is nothing new under 
the sun.” 

Of course, there are many strange 
beliefs and odd things in the old 


books, but there is much that is sound 
practice today too, Of late years we 
have come to believe in the efficacy 
of large hives, strong colonies, 
natural etc. I wonder how 
many beekeepers could identify the 
quotations here and tell when they 
first were made: 

“Keep your hives as full of bees as 
you can, for poor weak stocks will 


stores, 
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but disappoint you, and thus you will 
have little or no occasion for feed- 
ing.” (From J. Thorley’s “The Fe- 
male Monarchy,” printed and sold by 
J. Davidson, at the Angel in the 
Poultry, Cheapside, London, in 1774.) 

“I knew a woman some years ago 
that always kept thirty hives every 
winter, and at the end of every sum- 
mer did always burn them down to 
thirty, making it a rule constantly to 
leave the very best, and she very 
seldom lost one in the winter.”’ (From 
R. Sydserff’s ‘‘Treatise on Bees,” pub- 
lished at Salisbury, England, in 
1792.) 

“For the same number of bees (as 
I shall show you soon) will do more 
good together than they will in two 
parcels. The most wonderful thing is 
this—that a doubled hive will eat no 


more honey in winter than a single 
one. 

“First as to food, there is nothing 
so good as honey. It is natural to the 
bees, and therefore cannot disagree 
with them; so never press your combs, 
for the honey which you squeeze out 
is nearly worthless to sell; put your 
combs carefully by until your bees 
need food. 

“For May, make the entrance 
large; give room to those you do not 
mean to swarm.” (From “My Bee 
300k” by W. C. Cotton, London, in 
1842.) 

This list could be extended in- 
definitely, but I have quoted enough 
to show that there is a great deal of 
food for thought in Mr. Harberg’s 
statement. Stanton Smith, 

Ohio. 
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On page 403 of August, 1936, 
American Bee Journal, I called at- 
tention to some of the changes which 
have been made in frame end spac- 
ing staples and showed that an up- 
holstery tack served my purpose as 
an end spacing device better than 
anything I had tried. 

would be delighted if a long top 
bar were practical where I have my 
apiaries but alas, the amount of 
propolis so slows down frame manipu- 
lation that a short top bar and end 
spacing device is necessary. 

Another hive fixture which has 
failed to serve me well is the tin hive 
rabbet. There have been some 
changes in this in the past twenty-five 
years although not as many changes 
as there were in the end staples. 

These tin rabbets have always 
slumped down in my hives and, my 
observations up and down the state 
as bee inspector, show that others 
have similar experiences in the ex- 
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Tin Rabbets 


By Elmer G. Carr, 


New Jersey. 


tracted yard. There is not as much 
weight on the rabbet in a comb honey 
yard. 

I have broken up old hives which 
I knew were at least fifty years old 
and found the rabbet in perfect con- 
dition. Apparently the fact that the 
hive had always been used for comb 
honey production partly accounts for 
this but not wholly. The tin rabbet 
was of such a shape that it was 
better able to support a load than 
some of the later types. These tin 
rabbets were shaped like the draw- 
ing. However, I have used 28 gauge 
galvanized iron and believe it supe- 
rior to tin. 

The stripes can be folded on a tin- 
ner’s machine with which the seam 
of a stove pipe is made. 

It will ‘be noticed that there is a 
double support offered by this rabbet. 
The short end rests on the wooden 
rabbets and bears part of the load. 
The nails through the long end also 
take their share of the weight. 

A few years ago one beekeepers’ 
supply house put out a galvanized 
iron rabbet but the short end was 
folded flat against the long end. For 
some reason which I never was able 
to understand, the rabbet always 
leaned toward the hive end to such 
an extent that short end frames 
frequently dropped down. 

A few years ago another beehive 
manufacturer put out a galvanized 
iron rabbet folded as illustrated. Up- 
on inquiry it was learned that they 
did this only to use up some strips of 
galvanized iron left over from making 
covers. No more were made by this 
concern. 

A rabbet as illustrated will bear 
any load and is practically indestruc- 
tible. 





Cellar Wintering 
By C. H. Pease, 


Connecticut. 


E S. MILLER’S article on cellar 
* wintering in the February issue 
(page 79) interested me consider 
ably. His experience of ‘‘more than 
thirty years of cellar wintering” 
should have some weight with those 
who are seeking information regard 
ing safe wintering. He states that his 
winter losses in those thirty years 
have been “negligible.” Although 
“negligible” means “‘next to nothing,” 
I dare say that the few colonies which 
succumbed in the whole thirty years 
were not normal and that they died 
from no fault of the cellar. Had they 
been in good condition when they 
went in, they would have come out 
like all the others did. 

This phase of cellar wintering was 
well explained by Leroy F. Baxter, of 
Blair, Nebraska, in the February issue 
of Gleanings. He says: “Last year we 
wintered 550 colonies in three cellars, 
also 28 two-frame and 64 three-frame 
mating boxes. We lost actually but 
one colony in the cellars and it died 
of starvation. .. Besides the one colo 
ny that starved we found a few colo- 
nies that had about petered out owing 
to queenlessness or drone - layers 
which, of course, was through no 
fault of the cellars.’’ 

This experience proves that the 
lack of proper preparation of the 
colonies in the fall is, in most cases, 
responsible for what few losses oc- 
cur in cellar wintering. In Mr. Bax- 
ter’s case, had he seen to it that every 
colony was queenright and possessed 
of sufficient stores, preferably sugar 
syrup (which is not only better than 
fall honey in most sections and an 
absolutely safe winter food, but 
cheaper), it is safe to say he would 
have had no losses. 

By letting bees go into their win 
ter confinement with whatever they 
may have gathered during the fall 
many a beekeeper has learned too 
late that the stores were not what 
they ought to have been and that 
dysentery has taken its toll. Why run 
the risk when, by feeding sugar 
syrup in the fall, you can play safe. 
My bees consume less than fifty cents’ 
worth of sugar syrup, average per 
colony. 

I have fed syrup every fall and my 
bees have come through 100 per cent 
perfect in my cellar every winter for 
fifteen years. I am not a big beekeep- 
er, as I have never owned more than 
sixty-three colonies in a season, but 
have wintered an average of forty 
five, or a total of 662 colonies—every 
colony I owned—in the fifteen years 
without the loss of one. 

No one has, and I feel safe in say 
ing that no one ever will control the 
weather. Mark Twain once said, 
“Everybody is talking about’ the 
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weather, but no one seems to do any- 
thing about it.’’ The reason is ob- 
vious—because they can’t. That is 
the equivalent of saying that outside 
wintering will always be treacherous 
and expensive. 

It is an accepted fact that for the 
perfect wintering of bees a uniform 
temperature of about 45 degrees is 
necessary. How can uniformity be 
had when, as in our New England 
climate, sudden changes of from 40 
to 60 degrees within twenty-four 
hours are not uncommon? Such con- 
ditions are unknown in a good cellar. 

What I can’t understand is why 
beekeepers persist in trying to get 
100 per cent perfect wintering out- 
side when for hundreds of years it 
has been proved impossible. That it 
has been done inside does not mean 
that all cellars must be like mine. In 
fact, I never saw two cellars alike. 
Mine is under my house, partitioned 
off from the main cellar. 

Any cellar that will give total dark- 
ness, temperature control and is not 
too wet can be made to winter bees 
satisfactorily. 

ABJ 


Honey in Early 
Marriage Ceremonies 


Here’s a tip for the culinary de- 
partment, from the early literature 
concerning bees. “In ancient times,” 
says the writer, “Junkets prepared 
with hony were proper to marriage 
solemnities, of which... honied cakes 
the Bridegroome first tasted, and then 
the Bride, and after the Guests.” 

Honey seems to have had a promi- 
nent place in early marriage festiv- 
ities, Another instance related is this: 
“Among many other Nuptial cere- 
monies which the Borussians use, 
after they have washed the Bride’s 
feet, and with that water sprinkled 
the marriage bed, and all the utensils 
of the house, and the Guests also, 
then they anoint her mouth with 
BONe. 0.” 

W. H. Hull, 
Virginia. 
ABJ—- 


“Better Beekeeping” 


“Better Beekeeping or How We 
Made Bees Pay” is the title of a 
booklet by D. F. Rankin, of Indiana, 
published by the Walter H. Ball 
Printing Corporation, Huntington, 
Indiana. It is a simple account of 
beekeeping practices for the use of 
boys’ and girls’ bee clubs and for 
this purpose it is very admirably done. 
It is on heavy paper with many pic- 
tures, with a proper discussion on 
seasonal care and colony life so that 
any boy or girl should be able readily 
to understand it. In the hands of a 
good club leader, it will make a fine 
working text. If interested, write to 
the publishers. 
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A Handy Can 


AM certain that many besides my- 

self have had trouble at times in 
removing the caps from five-gallon 
cans when they were stuck fast and 
did not want to start. When all else 
failed to move them I have used a 
pipe wrench with success but that 
generally ruined the cap if not the 
can, therefore is not a good method. 
Wrapping the cap with a cloth wet 
in hot water will sometimes help but 
I have devised a very simple method 
that works well in nearly every case. 

Simply take a short piece of % 


Top Wrench 


inch rope and tie it about 4 inches 
from the threaded end of a bolt about 
8 inches long by % or % inch in 
diameter. Wrap the rope around the 
cap and pull the loose end up tight 
allowing the threads of the bolt to 
lie on top of the rope and come down 
on the edge of the cap. Pull the rope 
with the left hand while pushing the 
long end of the bolt in the direction 
the cap should turn and it is a badly 
stuck cap that will not start turning. 
J. B. Stuyvesant, 
California. 
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Beginner Beware 


By Harry I. Rich, 


Louisiana. 


EWARE and be cautious and dis- 

creet when you are being ad- 
vised by “one who knows.” I am 
speaking of that free and varied ad- 
vice which so willingly flows from 
the lips of our seniors in beekeeping. 
Now this does not apply to profes- 
sional beekeepers nor to the compe- 
tent men engaged in research by the 
government or by private concerns, 
for these men are the true fathers of 
better beekeeping of the future. 
Those doltish imbeciles who pour forth 
faulty advice into the good natured 
ears of unsuspecting beginners, I hope 
to defame, 

When making a start with bees, 
and if the start be by purchasing 
already established colonies, be leary 
of what the owner has to say. For if 
his bees are for sale, and selling bees 


is not his business, the chances are 
that he is unfitted to be a beekeeper. 
He would hardly sell something which 
was proving profitable. Would he? 
Would his advice be sound if he were 
a failure? 

Having just inspected and _ pur- 
chased a small apiary my mind is 
reeling with new theories on the sub- 
ject. The ex-owner of these colonies 
was a philosophicaless speculator. He 
hounded me, tormented me while I 
was going through the brood. I didn’t 
hold the frame right, perhaps not. I 
didn’t use enough smoke, well, well! 
I was using no veil and he was. I had 
been under the impression that to 
get by with as little smoke as possible 
was better for both bees and oper- 
ators. I must surely be wrong because 
this wise old gentleman was fully 
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twenty years my senior. Oh! I just 
must amend my ways. 

I work on with this pest buzzing at 
me and presently I come to a colony 
which doesn’t look right on the out- 
side. I remove the cover and sure 
enough, on the top bars there are 
restless, uneasy workers feebly vi- 
brating their wings. Greasy distended 
abdomens are prevalent. Perhaps I 
am mistaken; the brood will tell. My 
suspicion is confirmed by the quantity 
of immature brood. There is much 
more than the time of year and 
strength of the colony warrants 
Nosema! 

“T can’t use this colony,” I an- 
nounce, 

“Why not, there is nothing wrong 
with it? Look at all of the capped 
brood. Why man, in a few days this 
hive will be twice as strong as any 
of the others.” 

I think of the painful experience 
that I had with this disease the spring 
before. Should I slam this frame of 
shapeless paralyzed bees in his face. 
No, he has a veil on. That wouldn’t 
do. Besides there is a law against 
such drastic action. Instead, with the 
hive tool I marked a cross on the 
brood chamber of that colony. 

On he goes, “I tell you there never 
has been any foulbrood in these 
bees.” 

He is totally unaware that there 
are six different brood diseases and 
that adult bees suffer from exactly 
the same number of different ailments 
as does brood. And this, dear begin- 
ner, is a man of “experience.” 


All Feneed In 


ERE are two pictures on some- 

thing I think rather unusual. A 
swarm of bees in the summer of 1935 
decided to take up their home on a 
woven wire fence and a few of the 
ends of the branches of a thorn bush 
were included, The way the bush is 
located in comparison to the combs 
offers little protection and there were 
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There is another menace to in- 
nocent prospective beekeepers, name- 
ly the individual who knows some- 
body who once knew somebody whose 
father kept a beehive. This man is 
just overflowing with information and 
advice. He knows all there is to know 
about them. The willing beginner is 
told that the king and queen bees 
hold the workers in tyranical sub- 
jection; that once when visiting the 
country a ferocious king bee pounced 
upon his tender skin and stung him 
twenty-eight times; that all you have 
to do when a swarm issues and all of 
your bees are leaving, is to beat upon 
a tub and they will all return to the 
hive. You try this as I once did and 
see what happens. A lost swarm and 
a broken tub was my reward. 

So before taking any advice con- 
sider the position of the beekeeper; 
consider his general intelligence, and 
whether he would intentionally mis- 
lead you or whether he just likes the 
sound of his voice. 

For reliable information I suggest 


that you consult the bulletins dis- 
tributed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture which are 


devoted to the subject. There are also 
a number of books which may be 
purchased from the leading bee sup- 
ply houses. Current journals are of 
great help in keeping up with the 
immediate problems of beekeepers 
throughout the nation. They bring to 
you new ideas, new methods, and new 
discoveries. 

And again I say of the man that is 
sure he is right, that knows every 
thing—Beginner Beware. 


hi — 


no buildings or trees either. 
The mass of comb was 18 
high, 16 inches from front to 


inches 
back 
and 14 inches thick, full of bees and 


honey. The picture was taken in 
August at 10:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The bees may be seen in between 
the combs and all the space between 
the combs seemed to be full of bees. 
J. W. Chenoweth, 
Indiana. 











The Oueen in a Dungeon 


Last year as a Father’s Day remem- 
brance my son sent me $5.00 which I 
invested in bees and a queen in which 
I put into a new hive just as I had 
done not long before with another lot 
purchased in Alabama. The shipper 
placed these instructions on the queen 
“Place the 
bottom 


cage: queen cage in the 
of the hive and in three or 
four days the bees will gnaw into the 
pasteboard strip at the end and let 
the queen out.” I did this with suc- 
cess. 

The bees, however, purchased with 
my son’s Father’s Day money came 
without instructions, and I presumed 
it would be all right to do as before, 
putting the bees in the hive, leaving 
out the one frame and placing the 
queen at the bottom as before. 

I looked at the hive every day not- 
ing that the bees did not seem to 
work well and few of them flew out. 
They seemed discouraged. On August 
5th I examined them to see if the 
queen had died. The cage was still at 
the bottom covered with The 
queen alive and active in the 
cage. 


bees. 
was 


In the cage with her were four or 
five fat wax worms that had grown 
to such size they could not get 
through the screen wire. This cage 
was covered with a piece of tin at the 


end and not with pasteboard. That 
was the reason the queen could not 
get out. 


I immediately lifted off the tin, 
held the cage over the center of the 
hive, and the lady scampered down 
among her subjects as if she were as 
sound and well as could be. The next 
day you could tell the 
happy. 


bees were 
Thirteen days later the queen was 
well and strong and had laid thou 
sands of eggs. 
M. G. Patterson, 
Georgia. 


[We often remove the attendants 
from queen cages when they are re- 
ceived and cannot be used immediate 
ly to requeen The 
alone in their cage are placed in racks 
made in regular frames so they may 
be placed in queenright 
where the bees will care for them and 
feed them until they are needed to 
again. Often the 
queens when so held for use will vary 
from 10 per cent the first two weeks 
to 20 per cent or more if queens are 
kept in reservoir this way for a month 
or more, 

The queens used able 
to lay as well long as the 
queens that are immediately used up- 
on receipt up to a month’s confine- 
ment. After that, they deteriorate 
and rapidly become permanently in- 
jured or die.—Ed. ] 


colonies. queens 
colonies 
loss of 


be used 


when 
and as 


seem 
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The Fossil Bee 


The average layman perhaps looks 
with doubt on the scientists’ survey 
of the world of the past. Fifty million 
years ago had as well be five million 
or five thousand as far as the average 
human being is concerned. However, 
there would be to the beebeeper no 
little interest in reading a_ reprint 
from La Gazette Apicole, March 1937 
issue. 

This reprint is entitled ‘Flore & 
Faune d’insectes de L’Ambre Fossile 
de la Mer Baltique.”’ It is a contribu- 
tion to the study of the tertiary bee, 
its parasites and its enemies by Louis 
Roussy. The studies are based on a 
minute examination of amber deposits 
occurring along the Baltic Sea which 
have been unearthed in considerable 
quantities during the past hundred 
years. Apparently these amber de- 
posits were originally the resins on 
pine trees. 

At the time of the great upheaval, 
these resins became heated to a plas- 
tic consistency and the insects, as well 
as the flowers of that day, were im- 
bedded in them so perfectly, that an 
examination today shows them as 
naturally as living insects and plants. 
Two strange things present them- 
selves. In the first place, in these 
amber deposits are insects occurring 
today in far distantly separated parts 
of the country. Some from the torrid 
sections of Africa and some from the 
more moderate zones. Included in the 
insects are not only bees but bee lice 
and bee moths, as well as a number 
of flowers. All of these objects are so 
nearly like our present day bee and 
its parasites as to make them easily 
recognizable. The writer spent a 
most interesting half hour reading 
Mr. Roussy’s article. 

We assume that duplicates might 
be obtained for a moderate sum by 
addressing Gazette Apicole, Mont- 
favet (Vaucluse) France. The article 
is in French. 

{RI 


Little Swarming 
on Florida Key 


I have wondered for a number of 
years why my bees on the Florida 
Keys never swarmed. In times past, 
I have had as many as 800 colonies 
and have never yet had a swarm, 
while my bees in Arkansas will swarm 
themselves away if not watched. 

Here in the Key my hives sit in 
oil cups to protect them from the ants 
and my observation is that every old 
bee that misses the lighting board and 
hits the ground is killed by the ants. 
Sometimes there is a struggling mass 
in front of the hive. This cuts the 
crop perhaps, but it tells which bees 
start a swarm, 

Geo. Gordon, 


Florida. 
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A Water Trough for Bees 


Take a clean, old, five gallon oil 
can, place it on a standard two feet 
from the ground, drive a nail in the 
side a half inch from the bottom and 
in this hole put a stick five or six 
inches long. One of the sticks of a 
penny sucker, flattened on one side 
so water can run out and drop off the 
end a drop at a time will do. 

Now, take a board three feet long, 
14 inches wide by one inch in thick- 
ness and make a hole one quarter 
inch deep with a one inch wood bit 


about six inches from the top. In the 
center of the board three inches from 
the first center hole and six inches 
to each side, make some more holes. 
Connect them with the top hole by a 
knife cut so water will run over the 
board. Set this under the drop stick 
at an angle of 45° and you have a 
waterer that will have quantity 
enough for a week without replenish- 
ing. 
Chas. H. Barnard, 
Michigan. 


BJ 


The Secretary's Job 


By H. W. Stewart, 


Kansas State Beekeepers’ Association. 


NE of the compensations of an 

active secretary of a beekeep- 
ers’ association is the friends he 
makes. When I first took over the 
job in Kansas, I was sure of only one 
thing: that I was an official of an 
almost defunct organization. It 
wasn’t quite broke. My predecessor 
put into my hands $19.63, and a 
pocket-size ledger recording the in- 
take and the outgo covering a period 
of thirty years. An interesting co- 
incident was that the record covered 
just thirty pages. How many members 
of this organization am I playing 
second fiddle to, I queried? So I be- 
gan to make an inventory of the 
membership, and found there were 
forty-two in all. Next I wondered 
how many of the boys I knew by 
name. I studied the list and could 
only make out a dozen. Prematurely 


enough and erroneously, I felt that 
honor had been thrust upon me; but 
I soon came to know that only a door 
had opened—an opportunity to work 
and make friends. 

In this circumstance I began to 
consider what to do. Having been a 
printer in my younger days, I be- 
lieved that the use of printers’ ink 
would help. I began to dig in; wrote 
and rewrote an article’ entitled 
‘“‘Wanted—400 Kansas Beekeepers,” 
sending it to all three beekeeping 
magazines circulating in Kansas, im- 
pressing upon them the imperative 
need of publication, so that I might 
have a full coverage. 

After I had gotten my “400 Kan- 
sas Beekeepers” off my chest, which 
was accepted by the Beekeepers Item, 
and American Bee Journal, I decided 
on a circular letter to the brethren 
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of the craft, enclosing with each cir- 
cular a self-addressed postcard for 
reply to my half dozen propositions, 
the realization of which seemed 
necessary to get my bedridden patient 
on his feet again. Though many kept 


my penny postcard, an occasional 
livewire compensated me greatly by 
sending greetings which expressed 


their sentiments completely, and sug- 
gested that I was simply ‘“‘fiddlin’ 
away” my time. I confess I like such 
friends. Their sincerity and candor 
draw my admiration, although we are 
prone to think differently on some 


things. One of these beekeepers 
wrote: 
“My opinion is that beekeepers’ 


associations are nice places to visit 
for those who can afford the time and 
expense. Outside of that I am not 
sure they have any useful purpose. 
Perhaps that is the reason why they 
soon fizzle out in spite of having able 
and conscientious leaders who do a 
lot of work for which they don’t get 
a ‘thank you.’ ”’ 

I’m sure the old woman who lived 
in a shoe was wrong. With me, the 
bigger the family the more joy I get 
out of life. Starting with only forty- 
two, I now have a tentative house- 
hold of a little more than 300 to work 
for. A secretary is never out of a 
problem. Launching my first circular 
and buying stationery drained my 
treasury of every cent. Getting con- 
tributions was next on the calendar 
if KSBA was to carry on. I got the 
annual fee raised from 50 cents to 
$1.00, with the astonishing result 
that only one beekeeper in thirty, on 
my list, has as yet dared to face my 
exchequer with his offering. And for 
the most part, the contributors are 
the big boys in the industry. Now with 
less than a ten dollar bill in the 
treasury, and a postcard shower to 
beekeepers in the making, a secre- 
tary’s job is eligible for the sporting 
page. 

Believing that a healthy associa- 
tion must bring within itself the 
great majority of small beekeepers, 
I conceived anew the ancient idea of 
drawing them in by arranging a co- 
operative buying plan whereby they 
might purchase their bee supplies at 


Good Morning. 


Mr. Mailman! 


And it 
won't it? 
perhaps, Uncle Sam’s representative 
will have nerve enough to put the let- 
ters and papers in anyway. Hoyt Tay- 
lor, of Illinois, got this picture of a 
runaway They are usually 
found in many surprising places. 


will be a good morning, 


Most swarms are quiet and 


swarm. 
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a discount of 25 per cent. While zeal 
ously in pursuit of this objective, | 
ran into another friend who is man- 
ager of a large bee supply house. He 
figuratively patted me on the back, 
and with great condescension proffer- 
ed me a 25 per cent discount with 
every $750.00 order! Well, I thought, 
there are stone walls even in the bee 
supply business, and the only way to 


get through is to make a stone wall 
out of the Association. Believing now 
in the idea of union more than ever, 


I wrote a confidential letter to a wise 
He 


and sympathetic 


old beekeeper, asking for counsel. 
replied with as fine 
a letter as I ever to receive, 
but gave it his conviction that a 
successful association cannot be built 
on the principle of concessions. Hu- 
man beings who have to be kept go 
ing on loaves and fishes, he argues, 
are dead weight to any organization. 
It has to be built on the opposite 
principle: self-sacrifice, he says; on 
the loyalty of men who put the inter- 
ests of the association 
own selfishness. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Here I am up against $750.00 of 
selfishness on hand; and up 
against a principle on the other. My 
friend lays down devotion to a cause 
—losing oneself for a cause, forget- 
ful of self—strangely the voice that 
for centuries has been echoing from 
Galilean hills. Churches profess to be 
lieve it but they have never delivered 
the goods. Business does not believe 
in it. Society is not organized on that 
principle. 

Surely I cannot deny my friend his 
principle, but I can appropriate it 
even to beekeeping; for, 1 am con 
strained that cooperation is the first 
childish step towards brotherhood, 
and brotherhood may some day re- 
solve itself into sacrifice of which my 
friend speaks. 

Working for one’s association, and 
making friends, is an interesting job, 
after all. 
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Honeydew in Piedmont 
North Carolina 


By Edgar Abernathy, 


North Carolina. 


A* interesting minor source of 
honey in this locality is honey 
dew, which is found on the leaves of 
certain trees at a particular period of 
spring. I have personally observed it 
on hickories and species of 
oaks, including white oaks, post oaks, 
and chestnut oaks, Possibly it occurs 
on other trees, but I have not noticed 
it there. It is not found on every tree 
of the mentioned, but what 
the governing factor is I do not know. 


several 


species 


The honeydew is found on the up- 
per surface of the leaves, where it 
occurs in minute droplets. As I have 
been unable to find any aphis or any 
other insect present which might ac- 
count for its presence, I believe it 
exudes from the leaf. In appearance 
it gives no indication of insect origin; 
it is a clear, viscid substance, marked- 
ly sweet to the taste. No taste is 
other than sweetness. In- 
is practically identical with 
syrup to the casual eye and 
tongue. 


noticeable 
deed, it 
sugar 


Apparently it is exuded constantly 
for two weeks or more; on the same 
leaf may be found drops which have 
dried up, together with drops. still 
liquid. In a wet not much is 
observed, for very little rain suffices 
to wash it off, but when no rain falls, 


season, 


as was the case last year, the entire 
leaf becomes covered with the sub 
tance, Not only leaves, but object 


underneath the tree are liberally be 
sprinkled, Last May my car was park 
ed beneath oak much of the 
time; it became so coated with honey 
dew that it had to be washed off. 


trees 


Bees do not seem to gather it very 


freely; at the season when it occurs, 
the poplar honeyflow is on in full 
force, together with that from other 


floral sources; apparently bees prefer 
the flowers. 
keep it 


Then, too, frequent rains 
washed off, while if the 
honeydew to dry up 
almost as rapidly as it is formed. But 
when the weather is very damp, with 
out much 


“ail 


is dry, seems 


actual bees 


rainfall, are 

very active in gathering it. 
Frequently, at such times, when 
passing beneath an oak one hears a 
vigorous buzzing overhead. If the 
tree is climbed, so the leaves may be 
viewed from above, bees are seen 


gathering honeydew 
the they 
their the 
tops of trees I cannot say, for honey 
lew to be distributed 
the entire tree. 


energeti ally, 
Why 


activities in 


especially near top. 


concentrate 
seems well 


throughout 


Honey from this source is light in 
! of 


color, good appearance but in 
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ferior quality. Though mild, it is sad- 
ly lacking in flavor, 

I do not consider honeydew of 
much importance in our total pro- 
duction, though many beekeepers 
think otherwise. It is the sum of my 
observations that the bulk of our 
crop is secured from the poplar, sup- 
plemented by sourwood, persimmon, 
sumac, locust, holly, and sometimes 
crimson clover, vetch and blackberry. 
So much nectar from other sources 
is available while it occurs that I do 
not believe our crop would be less, 
even if honeydew should fail com- 
pletely. 

: a * ) 


How to Melt Small 
Amounts of Wax 


The wax must be melted in a warm 
room, about 80 degrees or warmer. 
Always use rain water and do not 
melt wax and honey together. Use 
containers that are not rusty. Do not 
let the wax cool too quickly or some 
will not be in as good physical con- 
dition. Use at least three gallons of 
water, first bringing it to a boil. Then 
stir in the wax and boil and stir them 
together for fifteen minutes. Then 
strain the wax by pouring through a 
burlap or rather coarse weave. A bran 
sack will do. 

Pour through what you can, then 
lift up the sack and twist it with a 
pair of wooden clamps. Cover the 
melted and filtered wax as quickly as 
possible with at least eight thick- 
nesses of burlap. Allow to cool thirty- 
six hours, then take the cake from 
the top, scrape what refuse there may 
be from the bottom and it is ready 
for shipment. 

Wooden clamps for pressing the 
slack through which the wax is filter- 
ed may be made from two boards, 
two inches wide and two feet long 
nailed with a leather strap at one end 
which is as wide as the board, and 
serving as a hinge. Put this clamp 
around the wax bag while it is still 
hot and squeeze. It will get most of 
the wax through. 

Joe Nilges, 
Missouri. 
—ABJ 


To the American Honey 
Institute and All 
Ojjicers Thereof 


Come on you beekeepers, let’s go— 
And back these grand folks with our 
dough. 
Financial support is what they need, 
Our season’s kind and friendly deed. 
This sweetest message ever told 
Is good for all, both young and old— 
Honey for Health and Wealth they 
say 
Beats any sweet on earth today! 
-Mrs. Ruth Allemier Tucker, 
Ohio. 
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Advice to the Beginner 


By Ed. Braun, 
Dominion Experimental Farm, 


Manitoba. 


HE keeping of bees in the prairie 

provinces, when compared with 
other farming activities, may be con- 
sidered of very recent origin. How- 
ever, historically, beekeeping can be 
traced back to 2600 B.C. at which 
time it was regularly practiced in 
Egypt. Reliefs exist showing the con- 
formation of the hives—mud struc- 
tures, placed one over the other— 
and men engaged pouring out the 
honey and sealing it in jars. That 
beekeeping was considered of some 
importance in the earlier days may 
be gathered from the Hittite code of 
laws, dated 1300 B.C. where punish- 
ments for the theft of hives and bees 
were mentioned. Bees and honey 
frequently found mention in the 
ancient literature and _ particularly 
the Bible. Aristotle, Varro, Columel- 
la, Virgil, Plato and others have left 
written contributions of the Roman 
and Greek practices of bee culture, 
which were more highly developed 
than that of Egypt. 

In the earlier days the ancients 
called honey a gift of the gods, a 
celestial dew, an emanation from the 
stars; it .served instead of sugar, 
which was unknown in those ages. 
They considered honey as an antidote, 
a panacea, or universal remedy, and 
imagined it capable of preserving 
from corruption and prolonging life. 
Just think what would happen today 
with our high powered advertising, 
if we could only get half of the people 
to believe the above statement. I 
know what I’d do and I think you 
would do the same; we would all 
stick as much of our money in Honey 
Incorporated (preferred stock) as 
possible. 


The golden opportunity of a land 
flowing with milk and honey is as 
good today as ever it was. For the 
benefit of those desiring to climb on 
the wagon headed for prosperity, we 
should answer a few questions. 


What Is the Initial Cash Outlay? 


One can procure a complete be- 
ginner’s outfit, sufficient for two colo- 
nies of bees, at about $25, bees in- 
cluded. The average investment in an 
apiary of more than five colonies, is 
approximately $10 per colony. 

The investment should never ex- 
ceed $25 until one has definitely as- 
certained whether he can keep bees 
from the standpoint of being able to 
stand the effect of the bee poison. 


How Much Land Space Is Required 
Per Colony, and What Flora Should 
Be Available? 


The amount of space required, per 
colony, does not have to exceed a 
circle whose diameter is more than 
six feet. On the farm this problem 
is readily answered, the bees general- 
ly being placed at the edge of the 
garden, farthest away from the house. 
However, care should be taken to see 
that an adequate windbreak from the 
north and west is supplied. The ideal 
floral location would be one with 
willows, maples, elms, wild or culti- 
vated fruit trees, dandelions in abun- 
dance, a patch of sow thistle, some 
clover, alfalfa, or other leguminous, 
long blooming crop, with goldenrod 
and asters to finish the season. The 
above would supply a continuous flow 
of nectar providing weather condi- 
tions were favorable. It is generally 
considered that one acre of clover or 
alfalfa will yield sufficient nectar to 
allow one colony to gather a maxi- 
mum crop. 


How Much Time Is Required Per Hive 
for Manipulation Purposes? 


The time factor varies, depending 
upon the individual ability of the bee- 
keeper, but it is largely dependent 
upon his curiosity. It will take some 
men two hours to examine one hive, 
and they will examine it two or three 
times a week. While in commercial 
beekeeping twenty minutes per hive, 
every ten days leaves an adequate 
margin for all the necessary manipu- 
lations, A little additional time is re- 
quired to prepare the supers, combs, 
etc., which will be used at a subse- 
quent examination. In the fall more 
time is required per hive than in the 
spring. During extracting time and 
when preparing for winter a whole 
day may be required at one time but 
generally the work can be done at 
odd hours. For commercial purposes 
one man can look after 250 colonies. 
This would occupy his full time and 
attention. 


What Returns Can One Expect from 
a Two-Pound Package of Bees? 


In the case of a beginner, the first 
year will have to be considered the 
educational year and his net crop 
may be just sufficient to provide his 
family with sufficient honey to give 
the neighbors a taste on the various 
feast days. However, with a little 
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judicious handling at the proper time, 
one two-pound package of bees should 
yield approximately 113 pounds of 
surplus honey (based on 11 years’ 
experimental results). Valued at 10 
cents a pound, retail price, would 
provide $11.30 in return for the pack- 
age. If we consider that 50 per cent 
would be applied to the original pur- 
chase price, it still leaves a balance 
of $5.65 to pay for his labor. 


What Are the Uses of Honey 
and Wax? 


The ancients used honey as a food 
and medicine. At the present time it 
is used to a large extent in the baking 
industry (bread, biscuits, cookies, 
etc.), and in the tobacco industry for 
giving a richer blend than molasses 
will provide. A large number of our 
tooth pastes and shaving creams use 
honey as a basic ingredient. Hair 
shampoos are gradually adopting it, 
to give a lustre to the hair which can- 
not be excelled. Canning and preserv- 
ing can be done as well with honey 
as sugar and impart a more lasting 
and tastier flavor. 

Floor and shoe polishes, harness 
oils and some lubricants contain bees- 


wax as a basic ingredient, Electricians 
use tremendous quantities for insula- 
tion purposes. Druggists use it in their 
ointments and plasters. Dentists can 
hardly get along without it. Electro- 
typers use it for taking impressions. 
Wood finishers have discarded all 
other waxes and claim beeswax is the 
only thing to draw out the natural 
finish in the better grades of wood. 
Violin makers believe it adds some- 
what to the tone of a violin. Oh yes, 
and in Kissproof lipstick beeswax has 
saved many a man an embarrassing 
moment. 

A little research will show that the 
use of honey and wax can be trebled 
if not quadrupled. How would you 
like to eat honey butter? The quanti- 
ty to be used in canning and preserv- 
ing could be greatly increased, as 
well as the per capita consumption, 
which at present is very low. Do you 
realize that 85 per cent of the bees- 
wax used in Canada is imported from 
Egypt? The exports of honey are only 
two and one half million pounds. 
Therefore the markets briefly stated 
are as yet only scratched on the sur- 
face. 


ABJ 





To Honey Producers, 


Distributors & Supply Dealers 


HALL we continue our effort to 

improve the honey market or must 
we come to the conclusion that bee- 
keepers are willing to continue with 
hit and miss methods of peddling hon- 
ey from door to door, taking what- 
ever price the consumer is willing to 
pay? During the past five months In- 
stitute income has been insufficient to 
pay the running expenses of the office. 
In order to meet these expenses and 
to carry on our promotion programs, 
it has been necessary to draw from 
our reserve fund built up last fall. 
The reserve fund will be gone August 
1. Unless $1,000.00 is received during 
July and August it will be necessary 
to discontinue the Institute Septem- 
ber 1. 

It does not seem probable that any 
up-to-date, active producer, distribu- 
tor, or supply dealer can be unac- 
quainted with the activities of the In- 
stitute or its results in getting honey 
before the public. For convincing 
proof of its success one need only 
watch the Homepage columns of the 
newspapers and magazines, notice 
such ads as that of Armour’s for 
March and June, or even recognize 
the ready market for honey. What the 
Institute has done for those in the 
Industry, they, with a small percent- 
age of exceptions, have failed to do 
in the way of supporting its programs. 

The Institute has in its files pledges 
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for 1936 totaling about $500.00 
which were unpaid. This amount is 
sufficient to put out one or two of the 
new releases which some of these 
same people are requesting but which 
are held up because of lack of funds. 
Research cannot continue, and pro- 
grams must be held in check for the 
same reason. 

The demands upon the Institute at 
present make it necessary that a bud- 
get of $12,000.00 be available for 
1938. Annual budgets are built upon 
the demands of the previous year. It 
is useless for the Institute to continue 
at “half-mast.’’ Only a few inabilities 
to meet requests would put it in the 
doubtful class. It now has a prestige 
and is recognized by leading author- 
ities. 

It has been necessary during the 
entire life of the Institute to send 
out calls for support to the people 
who are reaping the results. This sort 
of policy should be made unnecessary. 
Every person in the industry can af- 
ford to support the publicity of his 
product to the extent of $1.00 per 
ton for each ton or fraction of a ton 
of honey produced each year or its 
equivalent. Are you willing to do 
your part in establishing an adequate 
and dependable budget upon which 
the Institute can work, or are you 
willing to see the one organization 
which is devoted to specialized and 


concentrated honey publicity die 
because of lack of support from with- 
in the industry? Its continuance de- 
pends upon whether or not you send 
in your $1.00 per ton or its equiva- 
lent at once! 

Very truly yours, 

H. F. Wilson, 
Chairman, Finance Committee. 

= ABJ- — 


Ten Year Old Boy’s 
Essay on Honey 


Honey is what I get on my hands 
at breakfast and then on my pants. 
At school it rubs off on my geography, 
and teacher says, ‘What makes your 
book so sticky?” I say, “Honey, don’t 
you know?” and she blushes and says: 
“Johnny you’re too young to talk 
that way.” In a few minutes I catch 
on and then I blush, and if it wasn’t 
for Marjorie Brown (she’s my girl) 
I’d wish I was older. Teacher is so 
pretty. 

Honey is flowers, only it ain’t. It is 
sort of the smell of flowers. It’s queer 
to be able to taste the smell of flow- 
ers. Anyone can’t wear honey nor 
eat roses. But honey is as pretty as 
flowers, and goes flowers one better 
because it helps a fellow when he’s 
hungry. 

Honey is made by insex called bees. 
It is wild or tame. John the Baptist 
et it wild with locusts. I prefer it 
tame on Ma’s biscuits. Bees are nice 
if you keep in front of them. 

Bertha Dillon, 
New Mexico. 
—ABJ—- 


Honey Mixed 
Mustard Pickles 


1% lbs. cucumbers cut in round 
slices. 

1% lbs. pickles left whole. 

2 heads cauliflower. 

4 green sweet peppers. 

1 red sweet pepper. 

2 bunches celery. 

1% Ibs. small dried onions. 

% cup salt. 


Method. 


Cut the above vegetables in size 
pieces you desire then add salt and 
pour boiling water over to barely 
cover. Let stand over night, drain off 
liquid and prepare sauce as follows: 

1 qt. vinegar. 

4 cups light honey. 

1 rounding cup flour. 

6 tablespoons prepared mustard. 
1% tablespoons tumeric powder. 


Mix well, let come to a boil then 
add pickles and cook 20 minutes. 
Keep stirring or it will stick to bottom 
of kettle. Seal in sterile jars. 


Mrs. Adam Bodenschatz. 
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Western New York Summer Picnic 
August 7 

The Western New York Honey 
Producers will hold their annual pic- 
nic and summer meeting Saturday, 
August 7, at 10 A. M. Beekeepers will 
meet at Horseshoe Lake, one mile 
east of Batavia, on Route 33. 

We will have as guest speaker Dr. 
E. F. Phillips, of Cornell University, 
who will discuss trends in American 
beekeeping. This is an opportunity 
for those who have never heard Dr. 
Phillips to hear a wonderful speaker. 
Those who have heard him know what 
to expect. Chas. A. Reese, chief 
apiarist of the state of Ohio, will be 
present and expects to bring an out 
of state man with him. There will be 
also short talks by some of our promi- 
nent beekeepers. 

Bring a basket lunch. Free ice 
cream and coffee will be served at 
noon. A large crowd is expected. 
There is a boat livery and a bathing 
beach at the lake. 

Everyone is urged to be present 
and to support the association. Come 
early and spend a day you will never 
forget. George E. Norris, 

Secretary. 
sectarian 

Ohio Summer Meeting, Medina 

August 4 and 5 

Dr. W. E. Dunhan, secretary, Ohio 
Beekeepers Association invites bee- 
keepers to join Ohio beekeepers in a 
big rally at Medina, August 4th and 
5th, A strong program has been pre- 
pared with the leading authorities of 
the industry for headliners. 

ees 
Wisconsin Appropriation. 

Through the efforts of the Wiscon- 
sin Beekeepers Association the Wis- 
consin legislature this year appropri- 
ated the sum of $31,000 annually to 
start the campaign to drive American 
foulbrood from the state. 

This sum was estimated by the 
state entomologist to be sufficient to 
start the work in every county. The 
plea of the State Beekeepers Associa 
tion to the legislature was that this 
is an economy measure, that an ap- 
propriation sufficiently large to drive 
the disease from the state in a short 
time would in the end cost less money 
than the present plan of spending a 
small amount in only a few sections 
of the state each year. 

Wisconsin now hopes that sur- 
rounding states will start a similar 
program. It is the opinion of Wiscon- 
sin beekeepers that it is not difficult 
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to obtain a sufficient amount of mon- 
ey from the legislature if the bee- 
keepers unite solidly behind such a 
program. Our legislators were anxious 
to vote for the bill when they found 
that the beekeepers back home really 
wanted it. The following steps are 
probably necessary in order to put 
the measure over. 

First, a program of action must be 
decided upon and meetings of all 
county and district associations held 
to tell the beekeepers about it and 
ask them to write to the legislators 
representing their county, asking 
them to vote for the bill as soon as it 
is introduced, 

Second, several legislators favor- 
able to the bill must be lined up to 
watch the progress of the bill at all 
stages. 

Third, as many beekeepers as possi- 
ble, especially state and district offi- 
cers must attend hearings and their 
presentation before committees must 
be carefully planned so as to make a 
favorable impression. Only five or six 
should speak at a committee hearing 
however. 

Fourth, just before the bill comes 
up for a vote in either house of the 
legislature, it is well that a number 
of beekeepers send telegrams or let- 
ters to doubtful legislators asking 
them to vote for its passage. In all 
cases these letters or telegrams must 
come from beekeepers within the dis- 
trict which the legislator represents. 

It is also well to select someone 
with knowledge of legislative affairs 
to make the plans for the campaign. 
Then it is important that all agree 
upon the plans and follow them to 
avoid disputes or wrangling among 
the beekeepers themselves. The im- 
portant thing is to secure passage of 
the bill. Who gets the credit for do- 
ing so is not important. 

In Wisconsin the state entomologist 
and the state bee inspector made a 
careful estimate of the minimum 
amount of money which would be re- 
quired to carry on the work efficiently 
in each county of the state and this 
was the amount asked for. This mini- 
mum estimate was presented to the 
Finance Committee with the state- 
ment: “This is the minimum amount 
we need to carry on the program ef- 
ficiently.’”’ Our plea was, “Spend mon- 
ey to save money. Drive American 
foulbrood from the state and save an 
important industry.” 

H. J. Rahmlow, Secretary, 

Wisconsin Beekeepers Association. 


Montgomery County (Ohio) Meeting 
August 7 


The Montgomery County Beekeep 
ers’ Association (Ohio) plan to hold 
a summer meeting at Trotwood Au- 
gust 7th. A fine program has been 
prepared, Penn G. Snyder. 

sis ahi oes 
Death of Frank A. Randall 
at Idaho Falls. 


We are indebted to L. F. Randall, 
his son, for the notice of the death of 
Frank A. Randall, 69, of Idaho Falls. 

Mr. Randall was born in Utah in 
1868, coming to the vicinity of Idaho 
Falls in 1884. He homesteaded in the 
Coltman district first before moving 
to the Falls in 1925. He took an active 
part in city affairs and was on the 
council of Idaho Falls. He was a 
pioneer beekeeper of the Upper 
Snake River Valley operating 50 colo- 
nies as early as 1906. Two sons, Otis 
D. Randall and Lloyd F. Randall, 
operate several hundred colonies at 
Idaho Falls. 

_ oO ~~ 
The Eleventh International Congress 
of Beekeeping. 


The eleventh International Con- 
gress of Beekeeping is scheduled for 
August 10 to 14 at Paris. We have 
received from the organization com- 
mittee a full account of this Inter- 
national meeting. Beekeepers of the 
world are invited for the period, 10th, 
1ith, 12th and 13th of August on the 
occasion of the universal exhibition. 
The sessions will be held in the halls 
reserved for congresses at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, or at the Rural 
Centre, an annex of the exhibition. 
They may also be held at the Luxem- 
bourg and at Vincennes in the Central 
Society’s apiaries and lecture halls, in 
the amphitheatres of Scientific Insti- 
tutes, etc. There are several sections 
of the program, the scientific section 
devoted to the biology and pathology 
of the bee, honey plants and chemis- 
try of honey and wax; the technical 
section covering beekeeping practices, 
bee breeding, honey production, etc.; 
and the economic section covering 
trade, organizations and publications. 

ek ae 


Annual Vermont Meeting August 21. 


The annual picnic-meeting of the 
Vermont Honey Producers Associa- 
tion will be held Saturday, August 
21, at the residence of Clyde Coombs, 
two miles south of Brattleboro, on 
route 5. Our main speaker is to be 
George Rea, of Ithaca. The Honor- 
able George D. Aiken, governor of 
our state, has promised to be with us 
if it is at all possible. All beekeepers 
and those interested in beekeeping, 
both from our own and from neigh- 
boring states, are invited to attend. 
Bring a smoker for a smoker contest 
—and don’t forget the family and a 
basket lunch. Charles Mraz, 
Secretary. 
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August 27 and 28 





Photos here are all by Bob Sevallos. (Ask 
Editor Pete.) 

Host Stewart home apiary, right beside 
the meeting place 


For the third time the beekeepers 
of Illinois, Indiana and surrounding 
states will meet at the apiary of L. R. 
Stewart, host, Newport, Indiana, 
on August 27 and 28, Friday and 
Saturday for a Round-Up. The annual 
convention of the Indiana State Asso- 
ciation is in conjunction with the 
Round-Up this year, and the day of 
Fiicay the 27th will be a convention 
date, and the Round-Up proper will 
be on Saturday the 28th rain or shine. 
Five thousand numbered programs 
have been distributed and those draw 
ing lucky numbers will receive gaso- 
line for their trip from local filling 
stations. 

The program for the Round-Up in- 
cludes a demonstration of winter pro- 
tection by G. H. Lehker, of Purdue 
University, beginning at 9:30 in the 
morning, Saturday, August 28th, fol- 
lowed by “Does Intensive Beekeeping 
Pay?” by Chas. Kruse (he ought to 

Then “Modern Methods 


at 





Professor Montgomery of Purdue, Hostess know). 
“Sammy,” Malitta F. (Institute high light), 
and Editor Pete (Eva Stewart) of A-B-J 
woman’s department, all smile a foursome. 


of 





Here are the four that registered the hundred last year 


They may have to call for help this time. 


seven 





Aucust, 1937 


Third Annual Wabash Valley 


Round-Up, Newport, Indiana. 


Mass Production’”’ by R. H. Kelty, of 
Michigan; “Wrapping and Packing 
Comb Honey,” a demonstration, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Godwin, of Emi 
son, Indiana. 

At noon, there will be a catfish 
lunch and concert by the Newport 


High School Band. Then a demonstra 
tion of queen introduction by James 
E. Starkey; ‘“‘Removing the Crop,” by 


G. H. Cale, of the American Bee 
Journal; “Beekeeping, Then and 
Now” by E. R. Root, of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture; “Every Day Uses for 


Honey in the Home,” by Mrs. Jensen, 
of American Honey Institute; follow 
ed by drawings and awards for the 
and for the contest. 

During the entire day the process 
of cutting and bulk comb 
honey will be carried on as a demon- 
stration by James E. Hilbert, of Mich- 
igan. 


program 


packing 


Honey Contest. 


The honey contest for this year In 
cludes entries in comb honey, 24 sec 
tions of standard size, 444x4%x1%; 
in extracted honey, 12 16-o0z. jars. 
Contestant does not have to be pres 
ent. For white comb honey, amber 





with any Sambo 
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comb honey, white and amber ex- 
tracted honey, there will be prizes 
offered, 

Cake Contest. 

There is also a honey pound cake 
baking contest open to everyone. 
Written recipes must accompany the 
entry. Contestants do not have to be 
present. Individuals may make as 
many entries as desired. At least fifty 
per cent of the sweetening used in 
this honey pound cake contest must 
be honey. The suggested weight of 
the cake is from one to two pounds. 
Recipes may be obtained from Amer- 
ican Honey Institute. There are gen- 
erous prizes in this contest also. 

4-H Club Contest. 

There will also be a 4-H Club bak- 
ing contest using the honey pound 
cake and rules except that only 4-H 
Club members may compete. Give 
name and address of your club. Open 
to any 4-H Club member in United 
States. There are prizes for this sec- 
tion also. 

This will be one of the biggest 
meetings of honest-to-goodness bee- 
keepers that has ever been held. “For 
the noon picnic,” Host L. R. Stewart 
writes, “I am ordering 200 pounds of 
fish and we will have a load of mel- 
lons. The Newport High School Band 
will furnish music.” On Friday eve- 
ning following the meeting of the 
State Association in its annual con- 
vention, there will be a free banquet 
for all members of the association 
and any beekeepers who may be in 
attendance. This will be given by the 
business men of Newport. 

Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
other interested beekeepers, please 
bear the dates in mind, August 27 
and 28. The pictures displayed will 
show you that “a good time was had 
by all’? at the second Round-Up in 
1936, 

— Oo — 
Schenectady County Summer Tour. 


The summer tour of the Schenect- 
ady County (New York) Beekeepers 
Association will take place August 7, 
at the apiaries of Mr. Mervin and 
Mr. Ballard, in Delaware County. 
There will be a side trip to John Bur- 
roughs’ home and to other places of 
interest. Wilfrid Mann, 

Secretary. 
_— oO ae 
Annual Empire State Picnic. 


The annual picnic of the Empire 
State Honey Producers Association 
will be held Saturday, August 14, at 
the home of N. L. Stevens, Venice 
Center, New York. All beekeepers, 
their families, and friends are invited. 

Mr. Stevens has recently built a 
large new honey house, has all new 
extracting equipment, and will have 
it in operation for thos beekeepers 
who are interested. The Ladies’ Aid 
of a local church will serve lunch to 
those who do not find it convenient 
to bring their own. 

E. T. Cary, Secretary. 
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Centre County (Penna.) Field Day 
August 12 


The second annual field day and 
picnic of the Centre County Beekeep- 
ers Association will be held August 
12, at the residence of Samuel A. 
Homan, Ferguson Township, three 
miles east of Pennsylvania Furnace 
and eight miles south of State Col- 
lege. Mr. Edwin J. Anderson will be 
on hand to demonstrate getting comb 
honey ready for market and the intro- 
duction of queens. We shall try to 
have a bee tree in order to demon- 
strate the process of transferring the 
colony to a movable frame hive. 
There will be a smoker contest, and 
a prize will be given to whoever can 
make the most smoke. 

All beekeepers are invited, and a 
special invitation is given to Blair 
County. Bring your family and a 
basket and spend a day with your 
fellow beekeepers. 

A. R. Houser, Secretary. 
— oO — 
Louisiana Beekeepers Meet 
August 21 

The Louisiana Beekeepers Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting 
August 21, at the Jefferson Hotel, in 
Shreveport. Attention of beekeepers 
is called to the location of the meet- 
ing in the northern part of the state. 
This is done because of the presence 
there of a large number of the mem- 
bers. 

The meeting promises to be inter- 
esting, and an invitation is extended 
to beekeepers to attend. 

E. C. Bessonet, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
—o 
“Bee Breeding” by Nolan in 
Department Year Book 

An article “Bee Breeding” written 
by W. J. Nolan, of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
from the office of Jas. I. Hambleton, 
Division of Bee Culture, at Beltsville, 
Maryland, will appear in the next 
year book of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The new year book will be 
devoted entirely to the subject of 
breeding and genetics. Bona fide bee- 
keepers and farmers may obtain 
copies of the year book by writing to 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Others may obtain 
copies through their Congressmen or 
by purchase from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
cost. The price will be nominal. The 
summary of the article is being re- 
leased to the press. 

—_— oO — 
Newport Clubs Have a Bee Day. 


Newport (Indiana) Home Econom- 
ics Club entertained the Gessie Home 
Economics Club on Friday, July 9, at 
the home of Mrs, L. R. Stewart. A 
picnic dinner was served and the fol- 
lowing program was given: “The 
Anatomy of the Honeybee” and “The 
Bee’s Relation to the Welfare of 
Man” by Robert Beer, University of 





’ 
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Illinois; a demonstration of the uses 
of honey in cooking by Miss Eva 
Stewart; and music was furnished by 
local talent. 

(Try this out on your local club. It 
is a good idea. Miss Stewart is about 
to become our home page editor, and 
Lee R. Stewart is president of the In- 
diana State Association and host of 
the Wabash Valley Round-Up.) 


— oO —_— 

The High Lights of the Missouri 
Situation. 

Missouri beekeepers have _ been 


hard hit. The drought of last year left 
little clover and what clover there 
was has been a failure this year. The 
black fly infestation has been bad. 

Missouri beekeepers, however, as- 
sembled for a meeting July 11th at 
the home of J. F. Diemer, Liberty, 
with a good crowd present. Every- 
body reported the same situation, no 
crop, dry, little rain, and opinions 
varied about a fall crop. Some expect 
it. Bees, at present, are only making 
a living. 

Guy Diemer, son of J, F. Diemer, 
astonished the crowd by removing 
queens from nuclei, a distance from 
their hives, and allowing them to fly 
back, which they did with unerring 
interest each time. 

He also dropped queens among 
strange bees with apparent perfect 
acceptance. According to Guy, it is 
necessary to keep the colonies of bees 
as quiet as possible. The Diemers 
have changed hundreds of queens 
this way in both full colony and 
nuclei with perfect acceptance. This 
is also the secret of successful colony 
uniting. 

Guy also ran queens into colonies 
that had ripe queen cells and ap- 
parently was successful with the pre- 
diction that the colony would tear 
down the cells and the bees accept 
the queen. Priming queen cells with 
pollen and honey was also demon- 
strated. The pollen and honey is mix- 
ed and stirred until it is of a proper 
consistency, and then when royal jelly 
is short, it may be used successfully 
in starting queen cells. Grafting of 
queen ceils was also demonstrated. 

The dsecription of a new method 
of wintering was explained by Mr. 
Diemer (we hope to have a paper on 
this at a later date). 

During the afternoon a welcome 
rain drove the crowd inside. Since 
that meeting, there have been general 
rains over the state all the way from 
an inch to five inches in some places. 
So a fall crop is certainly in prospect 
now. 

—_— oO — 
North Carolina Regulations. 

These regulations have been adopt- 
ed by the state of North Carolina to 
prevent the spread of disease. 

1. Transportation of bees, nuclei 
or used equipment into North Caro- 
lina is prohibited unless the shipment 
has a certificate of inspection from an 
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authorized official based on an inspec- 
tion made not earlier than 60 days 
before the date of shipment, stating 
that the apiary was found to be ap- 
parently free from disease. Live bees 
without combs, with candy made from 
sugar or boiled honey are excepted. 
Entry of bees and equipment from 
states with no inspection service may 
be allowed only with the consent of 
the inspector for North Carolina or 
other authorized officials. 

2. The inspection of the bees of 
any beekeeper in the state is required, 
and if disease is found, any move- 
ment of equipment or bees from this 
apiary within the state will be™pro- 
hibited. 

3. Application for inspection for 
the purpose of sale, exchange, barter 
or movement of bees or supplies must 
be obtained from the Division of En- 
tomology, State Department of Agri- 
culture, at Raleigh before April 1 of 
each year. 

There are several other provisions 
including quarantine of diseased 
apiary, the prohibition of bees in box 
hives, exposure of diseased materials, 
provisions for the destruction of in- 
fected material, discretion of the In- 
spector, and honey from diseased 
apiaries refused movement, transpor- 
tation or shipment unless packed in 
inner glass without leaks. 

These regulations went into effect 
July 1, 1937. 

ee 
Bronx Vice President. 





This is a picture of Henry Kroger, 


vice president of the Bronx (New 
York) Beekeepers Association, a 
keeper of bees since a boy in Europe. 
Henry’s father kept bees in skeps and 
Henry tells many interesting experi- 
ences with migratory beekeeping in 
Germany. 

Although Henry is a big fellow, he 
lips a queen with the gentleness and 
efinement of a lady. He is the proud 
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Hazel-Atlas presents four complete lines of Honey Jars, all 
designed specially for honey packers... Crystal clear glass 
displays the natural beauty of your product... Jars are 
easily packed and labeled ... Available in a complete range 
of sizes... Write for free samples. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS co. 


Wed 


EXCELINE JARS 
1% Ib. to 4 Ibs 





= 


er 


TALL CYLINDER JARS 
134 oz. lindividual service! 
to 3 Ibs 


father of this handsome baby that 
never has had a taste of refined sugar. 
The doctor tried to discourage Henry 
in the use of honey as a modifier for 
the baby’s milk, but Henry disregard- 
ed the order and the results have all 
been in the baby’s favor. 

Henry, Jr., also has honey in his 
disposition, always smiling, sleeping 
well and seldom crying. We have ask- 
ed Mrs. Kroger for the formula which 
she uses to modify milk. 





SKYLINE JARS” 
% Ib. to 4 Ibs. | 


Mr. Kroger 
Italian 


manages about 30 
colonies, 
after the 
ing a few combs above a queen ex- 
cluder. When fall comes, the old 
queen in the lower body is killed, and 
the colony goes into winter with a 
young queen and an abundance of 
young He has very little swarm- 
ing John S. Ferguson, 
New York. 


requeening 
honeyflow by 


every 


summer rais- 


bees. 
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AN ECONOMY HONEY PACKAGE 
Sixty-pound can in corrugated case—Hylo, 
double-walled, 200 pound test, for liquid or 
granulated honey. Empty weight less than 6 
pounds. COMB HONEY CASES—corrugated 
single tier. Also for five-pound and smaller 
pails, 

Write for full information. 
IOWA FIBER BOX CO. : KEOKUK, IOWA 
VYYVVVs 
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Balance of Season : 
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We are now producing queens from 

the Iowa Girl. This queen of our own 

strain was sold to a customer in Iowa 

and produced five honey crops and did 

not attempt to swarm. Our location is 
free of disease. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Alabama 
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Read A-B-J—Solve Your Apiary Problem 


THRIFTY 


3-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS 


50c each 


15% discount to dealers. 





Young, vigorous queens will 
help you repair your colonies 
for winter and bring them out 
in the one ready for the early 
flow of nectar. Replace your old 
or inferior queens now and re- 
duce winter loss and spring 
dwindling. 

Forty-four years’ experience 
assures you of the best stock. 
Remember, THRIFTY bees are 
guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND 
& SONS 
FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


Breeders since 1892. 
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Lehigh Valley (Penna.) Field Meet- 
ing. 

A field meeting was held yesterday 
afternoon by the Lehigh Valley Bee- 
keepers Association at the apiary of 
Floyd Sandt, of the Wagner orchards, 
above Easton. Seventy-five beekeep- 
ers were present from Northampton 
and Lehigh counties and New Jersey. 
Owing to the late arrival of the presi- 
dent, the vice president had charge of 
the meeting and introduced the speak- 
ers. 

The first speaker was E. J. Ander- 
bee specialist at State College, 
who spoke on comb honey production 
and gave a report on the honeyflow 
in different parts of the state. He 
then held a forum in which he answer- 
ed many questions put to him by the 
apiarists. 

The next speaker was William M. 
Glebe, Harrisburg, the state apiarist, 
who urged cooperation among the 
beekeepers in obtaining appropria- 
tions for the inspection of hives and 
eradication of diseased colonies. This 
was Mr. Glebe’s first visit to a meet- 
ing of the Lehigh Valley association. 

A few remarks were made by E. 
G. Carr, Pennington, N. J., retired 
New Jersey state apiarist. John P. 
Renner, bee inspector for Northamp- 
ton county and president of the asso- 
ciation gave a report of his work. 
Four new members were inducted 
and $15 was voted toward the work 
of American Honey Institute. 

Mention was made of the state bee- 
keepers association picnic to be held 
at Troy, Pennsylvania, on August 20, 
and of the national convention iggrin 
will be held in Washington, D. C., 
October 25, 26 and 27. An eibiotion 
is extended to all those who wish to 
attend these two affairs. 


son, 


The officers of the association are: 


John C. Renner, Emaus, president; 
Allen Trainer, Schnecksville, vice 
president; H. W. Dennis, treasurer, 


and Mrs. H. W. Dennis, secretary. 
(From the Allentown (Penna.) 
Morning Call, July 11, 1937.) 
ABJ— 


Tank Room and Storage 
for Finished Honey 


(Continued from page 379) 


ignorance, carelessness, or dishonesty 
in grading honey. And this cost falls 
not only on those who are thus ignor- 
ant, careless, or dishonest, but upon 
careful and 


honest producer of honey. 


every well informed, 


If I knew how to make this point 
stronger, I certainly would do so be- 
cause it is one of the largest factors 
in the price the producer receives for 
his honey. 

Now, to get back to where we were 
considering storage tanks and blend- 
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ing. The storage tanks, themselves, 
may well be enclosed in a small, tight, 
room or box which can be heated by 
stove or steam coils without heating 
the larger room, These tanks should 
be so connected by a system of pipes 
and valves that each one may be 
filled independently or from a preced- 
ing tank as may be desired. A good 
plan for doing this is given in the 
later section devoted to plans for 
honey houses and apparatus. 

Long, flat tanks, not more than 30 
inches high, and holding not more 
than two tons, are being used more 
and more, particularly if floor space 
is available and the height is insuf- 
ficient for operating a gravity system 
without cramping operations. It is 
stated by some that honey in these 
flat tanks will clear more readily than 
in deeper tanks, as foreign matter will 
rise to the surface quickly while the 
honey is still warm. These flat tanks 
are a wide departure from the ordi- 
nary tall tanks, but where they are 
used they seem to be well liked. 

A tight cover, of iron, wood, or 
muslin, should be used on each tank. 
If not used permanently, the cover 
should be put on as soon as the tank 
is filled, or when night comes. 

In good practice, enough tanks are 
provided so that honey may remain 
in them at least 24 hours, preferably 
48 hours, in order that foam and 
particles of wax may rise to the sur- 
face and be skimmed off. 


And here is another opportunity to 
repeat the warning that it is easier to 
keep honey clean and free from ex- 
cessive pollen, wax globules, and 
small bubbles, than it is to remove 
them after they have reached the 
storage tanks. Wax flakes are not so 
important. They will rise to the top, 
while globules of wax and small bub- 
bles of air will not. Do not churn 
bubbles of air into honey by bad use 
of a pump, or strainer. Do not let a 
stream of honey drop from a height 
into the honey already in a storage 
tank but use a baffle so the honey 
will run down the side of the tank 
gently, or have the inlet for honey 
enter the tank from the bottom 
through a pipe rising to within a few 
inches of the top of the tank so the 
honey will spill out gently and flow 
down the outside of the vertical pipe 
to the top of the honey already in 
the tank. If you use a capping melter, 
consolidate all the droplets of melted 
wax into a homogeneous liquid be- 
fore it leaves the wax separator and 
prevent the formation of those little 
globes of wax which cause so much 
trouble. This wax separator will also 
catch the excessive pollen and most 
other wastes. Produce clean, well 
blended honey which will not destroy 
a market or lower the price the pro- 
ducer receives. 
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The Life of A. I. Root 


(Continued from page 381) 


years fell away, he made peace with 
the world, with God, and with him- 
self. 

More of his time was given over 
to religion, but he retained a keen 
interest in everything even after he 
had arrived at a withered old age. 
He returned from Florida in April 
of 1923, just two weeks before his 
death, and paid a visit to the editorial 
offices and to the A. I. Root Company 
plant, expressed his impatience to 
be in his garden again, and then sat 
down and wrote his last contribution 
to Gleanings. He asked George De- 
muth, the editor, that it might be 
squeezed into the May issue. 

“Here I am again, friends,’ he 
wrote, “just about the same as ever, 
except that I am a little more deaf, 
and perhaps a little more forgetful 
than I was six months ago. But I am 
still thanking the Lord that he has 
permitted me to see the wonderful 
improvements in methods of travel 
and transportation that have been 
coming for the past 80 years—not 
only in transportation but in the 
means of conveying intelligence. Of 
course I cannot hear the wonderful 
things being done with the radio, but 
I can use my eyes and read about 
them. The great question now before 
this world ... is ‘Are these new and 
wonderful inventions going to con- 
tribute to the advancement of right- 
eousness, temperance and purity?’ 
They will if we do not forget, each 
and all, to use our influence on the 
right side.” 

A. I. Root was a fertile spirit and 
his life spanned what was probably 
the most fertile age the world has 
seen, when most of the improvements 
we know today were brought into 
being. He contributed his share, and 
in common with many others he be- 
lieved that these improvements were 
bringing humanity into an era of 
plenty, that the age old problems at 
last had been solved. It is just as well 
that the men who brought the ques- 
tions of the nineteenth century to an 
issue did not live to see the doubts 
and confusion of mind that have fall- 
en upon us; to learn that their con- 
tributions had raised two problems 
for every problem they had solved, 
that more misery rather than 
seemed to be the result. 

After all, the restless leaders of 
the nineteenth century, of which A. 
I. Root was typical, did their full 
duty in giving us science and the 
machine. It is the duty of us of the 
twentieth century to learn, painful 
though it may be, how to live with 
science and the machine, and thus to 
discharge our obligation both to the 
past and to the future. 


less 
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“Magnolia State” Strain Italians 
Now is the time to requeen for maximum results next year. 

As the queen is the heart and soul of the colony, so is queen-rearing a most vital 
branch of beekeeping. On no other single item « practice, does so much depend, 
as on the quality of the queen. At the present price of queens you cannot afford 
to take a chance on “just queens.” Neither will it pay you to experiment with 
“home raised,” or “short-cut’’ methods, to accomplish what Queen Breeders have 
worked for years to do. By comparison, the roadside or shade-tree mechanic, is 
about as well equipped to service today’s fine cars, as the average beekeeper is 
to rear queems. If this were not so, then nine-tenths of the southern breeders who 
have spent their best years and small fortunes in equipment, labor, and incidentals, 
would have been out of the business. There is no ibstitute for QUALITY. 
QUEENS 50Oc ea. QUEENS 
1 or 1000 
Prompt shipment and freedom from disease guaranteed 
JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Box 305 MACcon, Mississipp! 
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QUEENS 


Our queens are bred from stock 
recently imported from Italy. 
Very prolific. Gentle and great 
workers. 50c ea., any amount. 





| Choose Labels | 


Wisely 


You Can’t Go Wrong 
With A-B-J Labels! 


They sell honey and 
are priced right. 


























The Crowville Apiaries 
Winnsboro, La. Route 1 
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Send for Complete Catalog. 





Have you sent a donation to the | 
Honey Institute yet this year? 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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FOR OUR DISTRIBUTORS 





—_ located, CONTINENTAL distributors carry a complete stock of honey cans and pails for 


immediate shipment. Consult this list for your nearest distributors when you need clean, bright, tight 


cans. They will be glad to serve you promptly. 


Write, wire, or telephone any of these Continental distributors for information on prices, sizes, 


terms or samples. 


PHOENIX, Ariz. 
QUICK SEED & FEED CO. 
ALHAMBRA, Calif. 
B-Z-B HONEY CO. 
BRAWLEY, Calif. 
R. W. TABOR 


LONG BEACH, Calif. 
J. E. DELGADO & CO. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
BRYANT AND COOKINHAM 
CALIFORNIA HONEY CO. 


HAMILTON & CO. 
LOS ANGELES HONEY CO. 
SUPERIOR HONEY CO. 
OAKLAND, Calif. 
F. E. BOYDEN-HANSEN CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 


E. F. LANE & SON 


DENVER, Colo. 
COLORADO HONEY 
PRODUCERS ASSN. 
R. J. CHADBOURNE 


BOISE, Idaho 

REILLY, ATKINSON & CO., INC. 
CHICAGO, Ill. 

A. |. ROOT CO. 
HAMILTON, Ill. 

DADANT & SONS 


DECATUR, Ind. 
THE BROCK STORE 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, lowa 
A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


SIOUX CITY, lowa 
SIOUX HONEY ASSN. 
G. B. LEWIS CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. 

A. G. WOODMAN CO. 
LANSING, Mich. 

M. H. HUNT & SON 
ONSTED, Mich. 

L. M. HUBBARD 


MOORHEAD, Minn. 
NORTHWESTERN SUPPLY CO. 





CONTINENTAL CAN 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WHEELING JERSEY CITY 


LOS ANGELES ° 


ST. PAUL, Minn. 
A. I. ROOT CO. 


WINONA, Minn. 
STANDARD LUMBER CO. 


. HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 


LEAHY MFG. CO. 
MANHATTAN, Mont. 
SUPERIOR HONEY CO. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
G. B. LEWIS CO. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A. I. ROOT CO. 

FARGO, N. Dak. 
MAGILL & CO. 

GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
GORDON A. BELL 

PROVO, Utah 
MILLER HONEY CO. 

LYNCHBURG, Va. 
G, B. LEWIS CO. 


WATERTOWN, Wisc. 
G. B. LEWIS CO. 


COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
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For our August Crop and Market Page, we asked re- 
porters to answer the following questions: 


1. What per cent of the crop has been gathered? 

2. Compare the crop with that of 1936. 

3. Is the crop better than you expected? Is it worse? 
Is it just what you were looking for? 

4. What is honey selling for in 5-gallon cans? 


Per Cent Crop Harvested. 


Naturally, the amount of honey harvested depends en- 
tirely upon the section of the country. In the Atlantic 
coast region and down into Georgia and Florida across 
south and up into California, a good share of the honey 
has already com harvested. However, we would state that 
honey crops in general are from a week to two weeks late 
compared to 1936. 


Crop Compared to 1936. 


The New England region and extending into New York 
seems to have at least the equal of last year if not better 
with prospects about as good for the balance of the year. 
The Apalachian region perhaps has been somewhat of a 
disappointment and the crops will not be as large as ex- 
pected earlier and will be smaller than 1936. 

In Georgia and Florida, however, the crops have been 
good and will be much better than 1936 except that the 
orange and the tupelo honey crops are a disappointment 
this year and much less than they were a year ago. 

In entire central areas excluding perhaps Pennsylvania 
which reports a very good crop and possibly some of the 
extreme northern states which may have the equal of 
last year, conditions seem to be far below. In Ohio heavy 
rains interfered with the honeyflow and weather con- 
ditions were not satisfactory in Illinois and Indiana. 

In most cases, however, we find that it was not so much 
the weather conditions as some undetermined factor 
which beekeepers are yet unable to explain. For instance 
with ample moisture, plenty of honey plants and the bees 
in good condition, the sweet clover has refused to yield 
honey in quantities that the beekeepers might have ex- 
pected. This proved true of the entire secondary sweet 
clover country as we might class it, comprising the 
of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and into South Dakota. 

In the northern sections, perhaps conditions are better 
although southern Michigan and southern Wisconsin re- 
port a short crop. The northern sections probably will be 
better as well as Minnesota and North Dakota. 


As a general rule, irrigated sections seem to be at least 
the equal of last year although there are some complaints 
of short crops particularly in western Idaho, central 
Colorado and in Montana. Perhaps more than the average 
crop will be harvested in eastern and southern Colorado 
and in Nevada and Utah where, however, the crops are 
still in the making, Of course it is so far from the finish 
of the crop when this is being written, that anything can 
happen even in the central areas and more particularly in 
the irrigated sections where the harvest lasts longer. 

Conditions and the crop is about as usual in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and in the states of Washington and 
Oregon. 

California will undoubtedly have a larger crop than last 
year, ranging all the way from 10 per cent to 50 per cent 
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above last year’s harvest. However, it was so far below 
what the Californians had anticipated on account of the 
very favorable conditions early in the season, that it has 
been, we might say, more or less of a disappointment. 


Crop Better or Worse Than Expected? 


In practically all sections of the country, might say we 
can read from the reports that the crop is far less than 
had been expected by the beekeepers. The large amount 
of increase made this spring was an indication that bee- 
keepers were anticipating a very favorable crop although 
there is no doubt but that the number of sweet clover 
plants throughout all areas was much less than it has been 
owing to the drought, cutting down on the growth of 
plants last year. 

Texas, Georgia, Louisiana, the New England states and 
perhaps some other sections are having better crops than 
they had anticipated but most other sections are likely 
short of what beekeepers had hoped for. 


How Is Honey Selling? 


Very few reports of sales of honey except that we 
hear of some distressed lots leaving California at relative- 
ly low figures very much below the figures at which honey 
closed during the spring season. Some reports of amber 
honey selling as low as 5% cents delivered Kansas City 
where as in the irrigated regions we learn of contracts 
being offered at 542 or a little better f.o.b. shipping 
station, cans furnished by the buyer. 

Naturally, beekeepers should bear in mind that although 
California had a shorter crop than what they had antici- 
pated, it is better than last year and likely there will be 
a tendency on the part of buyers as well as on the part 
of sellers who are anxious to dispose of their honey, to 
shade the price somewhat over what may be obtained a 
little later on. 

It is the writer’s idea that California’s prices early in 
the season largely determined what the honey prices are 
going to be throughout the fall as California's crop is 
the first big crop on the market. 

The prospects of a bumper crop earlier undoubtedly 
had a depressing influence upon carryover stock but this 
has largely been obliterated. We do look for the present 
California crop to have a somewhat depressing influence 
yet on the later honey to be disposed of. 

However, it is more than likely that the shortage in 
crops elsewhere will far more than make up for the 
additional crop in California this year and particularly do 
we believe that good water white and extra white honey 
is going to be a rather difficult thing to find later on in 
the season. In other words we do not believe that the 
white honey crop is going to be nearly so large as it was 
a year ago unless something unforeseen happens between 
the time this is written and the frosts come in the fall. 

We know that most producers are reporting far less 
honey on the hives now than at the same time a year ago. 

While copious rains undoubtedly will increase the 
chances of beekeepers located in sections where other 
crops besides sweet clover and alfalfa make a showing, 
yet even in such cases, such honey cannot be classed as 
white honey. It will be an amber grade. 

Therefore, we look for the white honey to command a 
very nice price in the markets this year, undoubtedly very 
little if anything below the closing prices on the late 


winter and early spring market 





Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
| AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





Iverson Honey Company (ot Inc.) 
Successor to 

Edwin H. Guertin, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago you 

Extracted Honey bought and sold 

Reference: Firet National Bank of Chicago 


Are You Ready for This Season? 


Have you gone over your equipment? Have 
plenty supplies? Advertisers in the 
American Bee Journal will welcome any 
inquiry sent to them 
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Copy for this a: dimaiaiia. must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or 
bees on combs must guarantee them free 
from disease, or state exact condition, or 
furnish certificate of inspection from author- 
ized inspector. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


“SHE-SUITS-ME” QUEENS. None better. 
Only choice selected queens sent out. Line- 
bred, three-banded stock. Prices after May 
20, one queen $1; six for $5. Special prices 
on large quantities. Send for circular 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Connecticut. 


THREE- BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND 

Queens of fine quality. A trial order will 
convince you. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mar- 
keting Agreement prices. Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


LIGHT 8-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS. We 
are one of the largest growers of queens 
in the United States, producing 100 queens 
or more daily. We ship only young, laying 
queens and guarantee them to be purely 
mated and satisfactory to you. You are the 
judge. Price, 50c each. 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good work- 
ers. Untested 50c each; tested $1.00 each. 
Health certificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. 
Bonkemeyer, Randleman, N. C., Route 2. 


GOLDEN QUEENS producing bees solid yel- 
low to tip, untested 60c; tested $1.00. 

Health and satisfaction guaranteed. 
1. G. Karns, Green Bay, Va. 























GOLDEN ITALIAN ‘QUEENS. “Untested 50c. 
Select untested 75c. Tested $1.00. Select 
tested $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sam Hinshaw & Son, Randleman, N. C. 
I WANT YOUR QUEEN TRADE the balance 
of the season. Queens that fill your brood 
chambers with brood which in turn becomes 
bees that fill your supers with honey. 
O. P. Hendrix, West Point, Miss. 


REAL PETS—Gentlest bees under the sun. 
Guaranteed that you can manipulate them 
without smoke or veil under any weather 
conditions. Only yellow bees with long 
tongues. Non-swarmers. Great honey gather- 
ers. $1.00 each. More than ten, 75c each. 
June to October. 
Brown’s Apiary, Cape May Court House, N.J. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS that produce 
workers very gentle to handle, good honey 
gatherers. 30 years a breeder. I don’t let a 
colony build over 12 cells at the time to get 
good queens. Satisfaction guaranteed. Un- 
tested 50c; tested $1.00; select tested $1.50. 
D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


GOLDEN QUEENS. Excellent quality that 
produce hardy, gentle workers. Personally 
reared. Untested 50c; tested $1.00. Health 
certificate. Safe arrival and _ satisfaction 

guaranteed. 
O. E. Brown, Rt. 1, Asheboro, N. C. 


LONG-TONGUED CAUCASIAN Bees and 
Queens Gentle, prolific, hardy. Better hon- 
ey gatherers. Winter better. Queens 50c 

each. 15% discount to dealers. 
P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


NORTHERN ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, per- 
sonally reared, 3 banded. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Price 50c. 
. J. Smith, Coopersville, 




















Michigan. 


CAUC ASIAN Qu EENS, now 50 cents each. 
Miller’s Caucasians, Three Rivers, Texas. 








MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIAN QUEENS, 
50 cents each. By return mail. 
Tillery Brothers, Rt. 4, Greenville, Alabama. 
WILL TRADE—Hustling ‘3- Band | Queens for 
white honey and supplies. 
Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 


QUALITY « QUEENS—3- banded leather color- 
ed Italian queens. Give me a trial order. 
50c each. Carolina Apiaries, Dalice E. Craw- 

ford, Mgr., Haw River, North Carolina. 
QUEENS—A limited number of select Italian 
stock, warranted purely mated. No inbreed- 
ing permitted. 40 years’ experience. 50c each. 
Thomas Broderick, Moravia, New York. 
NORTHERN BRED Italian 
winterers. Reasonably gentle. Compact 

brood nest. Honey getters. 

William G. Hayes, Far Hills, N. J. 


GOOD QUEENS for summer and fall requeen- 

ing. Gentle, prolific, evenly marked three- 
banded Italians. Best honey producers. Many 
leading commercial beekeepers use and en- 
dorse them. Annual requeening pays and the 
satisfaction of having all fine stock in your 
yards is worth the cost. Prompt deliveries. 
From now until November select young lay- 
ing quee a each, any number. 





Queens. Good 





C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 

QUEENS, Italians or Caucasians 50 cents 
each. We have raised and shippped thou- 
sands of queens during the past 10 years 


and know how. Weaver Apiaries, 


a Navasota, 
Texas. 








HONEY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 








CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 








FOR SALE—Well ripened clover honey, car 

lot or local shipments. Will be pleased to 
submit sample. THE COLORADO HONEY 
PRODUCERS’ ASSN., 1324 Market St., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIll kinds, any quantity. 
H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, Inc., 
New York. 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 60-lb. cans at 
8c lb. Write for prices on large quantities. 
Sample 15c. 
F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Fancy, well ripened, white 
sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Extra 
good quality. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 


DELICIOUS PALMETTO HONEY 
sixties. 
Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Clover extracted honey 
ties, 8c; amber 7c. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





265-267 Greenwich Street, 











in new 








in six- 





HONE ifty tons non-granu- 
lating white ae faa in regular shallow 
extracting frames, suitable for general pack- 
ing. 10¢ and lle. J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 
HOWDY’S S HONE Y- Extracted in sixties and 
comb. How: ard Potter, Jr., Ithaca, Mich. 


BEST CLOVER HONEY in 5 
sixties. F. L. Barber, 








5-lb. pails and 
Lowville, N. Y. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 








WAX worked into com> foundation, accepted 
in trade for supplies or bought. Write for 
our proposition and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





WANTED—Extracted Honey. Send sample 
and price delivered to T. W. Burleson & 
Son, Waxahachie, Texas. 


WANTED—All dark grades of honey. 
C. Jankowski, Russell, Illinois. 





WANTED—Car lots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 





HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 








carload lots of California and Western 
Honeys. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 108 West Sixth St., Los 
Angeles, California. 
WANTED — White and Amber Extracted 
Honey, any quantity; also beeswax 
Write THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Pear! 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ALL GRADES, including capping melter 


honey. Prairie View Apiaries, 2005 Fuller- 
ton, Detroit, Michigan. 





WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honeys. Any amount. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 





WANTED— COMB AND EXTRACTE D HON- 
EY. SEND SAMPLE AND QUOTE PRICE 
JOHN HARNACK & SON, McGREGOR, IA. 


Ww AN TE D—Chunk ome y in 5-Ib. pails, no 
labels. Clover, sourwood, basswood, tuliy 
poplar. Write your best price. 


Mountain Honey Farm, Glomawr, Ky 


FOR SALE 











FOR SALE—Several thousand 5-gallon honey 
cans in corrugated cartons. Wide mouth. 
Used once. Guaranteed as good as new. Price 
22c each f.o.b. Millersport. Send your check 
and state quantity. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Surplus extracting ouslensant. 
including Whirl-Dry power uncapper and 
other articles. 
Chas, 8S. Engle, Thief River Falls, Minn 


FOR SALE—Root ‘4. frame automatic reversi- 

ble extractor, with pulley for motor power. 
$25.00. H. A. Kelm, 310 N. Moore St., Water- 
loo, Illinois. 











FOR SALE—Subject to inspection 75 colonies 


bees with equipment for extracted and 
comb honey. All standard 10-frame in A-1 
condition. 


Reasonable price. 
A. W. Perlick, Suring, Wisconsin 


24 ACRE FRUIT, DAIRY AND BEE FARM. 
Good buildings. On gravel near Route 29 
2 miles south of Bureau. Running water for 
stock. Near river bottoms. 
Walter I. Wright, Tiskilwa, Illinois. 
FOR SAL E—800 Standard ‘Hives Italian Bees 
on wired combs, located in central Virginia 
in 20 apiaries. All colonies in best-grade 
patented equipment. Complete’ extracting 
equipment and stock of shallow and full 
depth supers. Bees guaranteed free from dis- 











ease. Write or wire MAXWELL BROTHERS 
INC., Box 762, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
FP 65 oalenies of ene gus asanteod 





in two and three story 
Lime soil, warm rainy win 


free from disease, 
Langstroth hives. 


ters good for early package bees and queens 
Reason selling old age. 
J. F. Ropp, Washington, Ark., Rt. 2, Box 47. 





WANTED 





WANTED—Copies of A-B-J for March, May, 

June, October, December, 1931. Also full 
sets of 1931 copies. Do you have any you 
do not care to keep? Write to American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 





WANTED—FILTER PRESSES, all sizes and 
types. Also Bottling Equipment. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 
13-14 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 








WANTED—Men or women to sell beekeep- 
ers’ specialties to dealers and beekeepers. 
Interesting proposition and excellent oppor- 
tunity. Write, H. Blitz,, P.O. Box 3452, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 
WANTED—Good used 4-frame peversiiie ex- 
tractor by fifteenth. 
Daniel Gerst, Sperry, 








Iowa. 
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SUPPLIES 





BEST QUALITY bees supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colorado. 








BEST QUALITY soft white pine Hoffman 
frames $30.00 per thousand. Complete 
line of bee supplies manufactured by us. All 

prices the lowest. Free catalog. 
The Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
The Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Queen mailing cages. Material, 
workmanship and service all guaranteed. 
Write for quantity prices. 
Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, Mich. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money - saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 

worked at lowest rates. 
E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES on bee supplies and 
comb foundation. Send for catalog. Saves 

you money. THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 

Pearl and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SAVE QUEENS. Safin cages now lic. Ten 
for $1.00. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Connecticut. 


QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES at money-saving 
prices. Prompt shipment. We take honey 
and beeswax in trade. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into medium brood 
foundation for 15¢c pound. Medium brood 

foundation 10 pounds $4.10. 
Fred Peterson, Alden, lowa. 




















“REIF-RAPPED cut comb honey cartons for 
more comb honey profits.” Order from 
E. H. Reif, Kalona, Iowa. 








BEST BEE HUNTING OUTFIT. Many good 
testimonials. Grover, Bristol, Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES —All 
styles; 150 illustrations. Tells you the type 
to build for your particular locality. Secret 
of getting winter eggs, and copy of “In- 
land.” Send 25c. 
Inland Poultry Journal, Spencer, Indiana. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including 
subscription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis 
Club, The Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, 
Herts, England. 





Importance of Clean Honey 
(Continued from page 373) 


a man in California or vice versa. It 
is the buyer who holds the key to the 
problem. A beekeeper cannot compel 
his neighbor to care properly for his 
honey or prevent him from selling it. 
The buyer can do both and more in 
the long run. He can, when in the 
market for honey, offer a price in 
line with market trends and demand 
a reasonable guarantee of condition 
in return. He can require that every 
can be stamped with the producer’s 
name or brand as a means of identi- 
fication. He can even resort to legal 
action in case of misrepresentation— 
an eventuality no beekeeper could 
laugh off. 

The simple expedient of requiring 
that all packages bear the stamp of 
the producer would, at least, enable 
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STANDARD LUMBER COMPANY 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 








SPECIAL STOCK REDUCING SALE 


OF G. B. LEWIS HIGH GRADE BEEWARE 














frames per 5 





sections, per 


Cat. 2022 


Money order or certified check must accompany order. 
Prices F.O.B. cars Winona. Subject to Prior Sale. 
ON HAND 


Cat. 2093 85 10-frame shallow extracting supers 5%” grooved top bar 


Cat. 20108 135 10-frame shallow extracting super shells, no frames per 5 2.15 
Cat. 2024 25 10-frame all wood covers, per 5 3 2.40 
Cat. 2873 95 8-frame bodies without frames, per 5 P 
Cat. 2876 40 8-frame bodies with reg. slotted bottom bar frames, per 5 4.55 
Cat. 2827 80 8-frame metal roof covers with inner covers, per 5 : 3.85 
Cat. 2024 80 8-frame all wood covers, per 5 2.30 
Cat. 2833 60 8-frame all cypress wood full thickness bottoms, per 5 2.35 
Cat.28135 25 8-frame No. 1 comb honey 


Cat. 2822 20 8-frame Watertown covers, per 5 
20 10-frame Watertown covers, per 5 








$3.60 









= -—- £85 


supers for 44%”x1%” scalloped 





the buyer to select honey suitable 
for the baker trade with some degree 
of protection to both himself and his 
customer. 

—————_EE~ 


Oh, Mr. Ritter! Excuse 


In our April number, page 169, we 
show a picture in connection with an 
article by John Regan on using a 
garden spray to feed package bees, 
and under the picture we say, “‘While 
Danielson uses a hand sprayer for 
feeding packages just arrived, we 
have used it, as shown, for feeding 
the established colony.” 

Mr. Ritter, of Hampshire, Illinois, 
writes to remind us that this is a 
picture of himself using the feeder 
for the purpose mentioned, not us. 
That is correct. The picture in ques- 
tion is of Mr. Ritter. Note page 169, 
April issue. The statement, however, 
we make is correct. We have used it 
for feeding the established colony as 
well as the package. 

In writing, Mr. Ritter also says, 
“In my latest experience in using the 
sprayer I used a common fly sprayer, 
spraying both sides of package bees 
through the wire cage, then jar all 
the bees to the bottom of the cage, 
spraying again. The fine spray of 
syrup does not wet the bees only just 
enough so they do not fly. This 
method works wonderfully with me.” 

. —ABJ 


Cyanide for Ants 


I note in your June issue of Amer- 
ican Bee Journal the subject of ants. 
I have had plenty of trouble with 
them in my apiary and have used 
various poisons with indifferent suc- 
cess, as they usually get wise to it. 
I now just use a few three-frame 
mating hives baited with sugar syrup 





or honey and a one-eighth inch wire 
screen over the entrance to keep out 
the bees. The ants soon find it and 
when they get going good I put in a 
little cyanide gas, or calcium cyanide 
as it is known, and it soon thins them 
out. The gas will lose its strength in 
a half day or so, when a fresh supply 
may be added, if necessary. 

The ants will continue to come as 
long as the bait lasts and you have 
the satisfaction of seeing your enemy 
dead. It saves quite a bit of time in 
finding their nest sometimes. Lots of 
poisons are good, but I find that if 
they once get a taste of honey or 
syrup, that is what they want and 
nothing else. The gas works fast 
while it lasts and no ant gets back 
home to give any warning of disaster, 


Otto Schulz, 
California. 


Honey in 
Consumers’ Guide 


In the February 8 issue of the 
Consumers’ Guide, published by the 
Consumers’ Counsel of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration in 
cooperation with the Bureaus of 
Agricultural Economics, Home Eco- 
nomics and Labor Statistics in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on page 14 honey is 
featured with maple syrup under the 
title “Your Choice of Syrups.” The 
first half of the article covers maple 
syrup and its standardizations, mix- 
tures and place in the Food and Drug 
Administration program. Then, it 
follows with honey—extracted, sec- 
tion comb honey, bulk comb honey, 
crystallized honey, whip honey and 
grade standards. It is an interesting 
item, well illustrated and full of good 
advice. 
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(QUEENS 
QUEENS 
‘QUEENS 


Following the package Pg rush we are ready for the greatest queen 
business in our history. Whether you wish one queen or a thousand 
we can supply you quickly. Remember Quality Bred Queens for busi- 
ness, every queen a good one and guaranteed to please. 


Sec 
Untested Queens FAs 
Tested Queens ECE as _ 1.00 each 
2-lb. Pkgs. Bees with Queens i aa 1.95 each 
3-lb. Pkgs. Bees with Queens -_ a | 
ee 
Packages without queens, deduct price of queens. 
» N 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 


(The Home of Quality Products) 



































"Mention the America Bee Journal When Writing Advertisers 



















INDIANA HOTEL 


Deluxe rooms with inner-spring 
| mattresses; bed lamps, floor 
lamps and all wool blankets. 
Facing State Capitol on US 40 
& 31. A block from 


DE LUXE center of town. 
ROOMS 
WITH BATH FROM 


‘IS°SINGLE ‘25°D0OUBLE conan 


ILLINOIS & 
OTHER ROOMS OHIO STS 


imiaurous_ gORRAIN, 







CORNER CAPITOL AVE. AND 
WASHINGTON ST. 


pREVOR) 


All deluxe rooms have venetian blinds, 
inner-spring mattresses; bed lamps, 
reading lamps, comfortable furnish- 
ings. One block west of Post Office— 
a block from traction, bus depot. 






W.B. & H.J. SMITH 


Proprietors 











MERRILL'S QUEENS 


are backed by 27 years’ experience 


try them. 


50c each, 4214c to dealers. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


BUCATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 








| Mailed immediately | 
| upon receipt of Psa 50c | 


| order. ... 











AUGUST 


pL. H "McDonald #% 


Omisernnsi y 


BIG 3-BAND HUSTLING BEES 4 
that produce those extra lbs. of honey 


L. H. McDONALD, Ceres, Calif. i 


Moore's Strain 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS—SUPERIOR STOCK 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey- 

gathering, hardiness, gentleness, 

etc., since 1879. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. MOORE 


Morgan Kentucky, U. S. A. 


GET RUNNING’S BEES 


And Get Honey—They Satisfy. 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
The kind WE use in our extensive 
Michigan Apiaries, where WE produce 
honey by the carload. 
ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for 
honey-getting and gentleness. Apiaries 
accredited and certified by Alabama De- 
partment of Agriculture. Get our free 
circular. YOU can now get RUNNING’S 
Bees and Queens as cheap as others. 
All bees and queens shipped from our 
Alabama Apiaries. 2-lb. pkg. and queen, 
$1.95; 3-lb. pkg. and queen, $2.55. Un- 
tested Italian queens, 50c. No discounts. 
DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 
Sumterville, Alabama or Filion, Michigan 
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JOY QUEENS. 


Start requeening now with : 
leather colored queens. s 
JOY APIARIES, Retieciiie, Ill. & 

2 PILI PPT PPLPTPLEPR PTET 
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COMB & EXTRACTED 


HONEY WANTED 


SEND SAMPLE OF EXTRACTED 

AND ADVISE QUANTITY YOU 

HAVE. . . DESCRIBE COMB, 

GRADE, SIZE SECTION AND 
HOW PACKED. 


FRANK H. HAUCK 
P.O.Bx.84, KEW GARDENS, L.L., N.Y. 


Ne 


eee ee Le 
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EEE 
| YOUNG ITALIAN QUEENS | 
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- - ANew .. 


HONEY EXTRACTOR 


for Canadian 
Beekeepers 
FOUR-FRAME, AUTOMATIC- 
REVERSIBLE, FOR POWER DRIVE. 


CAN BE SUPPLIED WITH ATTACHED 

MOTOR FOR ELECTRIC POWER, OR 

WITH BELT PULLEY FOR USE WITH 
A SMALL ENGINE. 


Made by 


S. P. Hodgson & Sons 


New Westminster :: British Columbia 








—_—a 


a | 
HERE WE ARE AGAIN! 5 
STEVENSON’S GOLDENS 4 
Real quality queens, the kind you need, 
want, and should have; for we are very | 
prolific, and our bees are so gentle, and | 
are the best of honey producers. \ 

Write for descriptive circular. Prices | 
as per Marketing Agreement. 4 
Stevenson’s Apiaries, Westwego, La.} 


rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rr rr rrr er 


The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- ’ With theAmericanBee 
ers own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers 
producers every where. the beekeeping field, 


Send $1.50 and get both magazines a full year, 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 
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PALMETTO Suatity! 
for balance of season 50c each. 


15% discount to Queen dealers. No dis- 
ease. A square deal. 


c. G. ELLISON & SONS, Belton, S. C. 


Se eee 





| 








QUEENS 
HUSTLER 3-BAND ITALIANS 
50 cents Each 
Discount to dealers. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES 
Bay City, Texas 
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726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


HONEY 


ALL GRADES 
COMB AND EXTRACTED 
Any quantity. 
(Reference, First National Bank) 
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QUEENS —&- QUEENS 


3-Band Leather 

















Colored Italians 





If you are interested in results, order our Three- 


Banded Leather Colored Italians. 






Price 5Oc —15% discount to dealers. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA, 








SOMETHING NEW 


In Automatic Electric Scales 


For filling 60-pound honey cans, pails, etc. Attach to honey 
tank and light socket, open gate, scales do the rest. Positive 
and accurate. Write for circular and prices. 


HIGHLAND APIARIES & FACTORY 
WEST ELKTON, OHIO 




















?. 
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IN SILVER IT’S STERLING. ! 
IN AUTOMOBILES IT’S PACKARD. 
IN HATS IT’S STETSON. 
IN QUEENS IT’S CUTTS. 


Untested Queens, 50c ea. 
J. M. CUTTS & SON, Route 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


4 = i 
Where Satisfaction is a Certainty 


We stand back of our queens. You are the judge. If you want hustlers that bring 
home the bacon, try Puett’s Italians 











UNTESTED QUEENS—any number—50c EACH 
>% discount to dealers 


THE PUETT COMPANY 














“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty.” 
l HAHIRA, GEORGIA 
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My six year old grandson, Franklin, asks why we cut 
the grass since he thinks that grass that blooms and seeds 
is prettier than a clipped lawn. Like many other of our 
concessions to convention it is a bit difficult to give a 
very good reason. He is filled with endless curiosity and 
keeps planting things in the garden only to dig them up 
again to see what has happened. It would require a wise 
granddad to give satisfactory answers to all this boy’s 
questions. 

_ ey a 

The yellowest bees in our apiary are in a hive of Cau- 
casians. Until recently the workers were all uniformly 
grey as is the normal appearance of this race. When the 
old queen was superseded, the daughter met a stranger 
on her mating flight with the above result. It makes one 
wonder how much dependence one can place on color in 
determining the purity of any stock. 

: —ABJ —_ 

In tearing down queen cells recently in a colony pre- 
paring to swarm, I was greatly surprised to find in one a 
live young queen ready to emerge and with her a dead 
worker bee which had apparently been imprisoned when 
the cell was sealed. Bees may be very wise little creatures 
but apparently they sometimes make mistakes. 

—ABJ ie 

A delightful visitor is Prof. Sardar Singh, of the Pun- 
jab College of Agriculture, India, who has been spending 
several months in this country. Starting from Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, he has been all the way to 
California and back investigating beekeeping conditions. 
He speaks English fluently and is a most interesting 
gentleman. Often we learn more from such visitors than 
they do from us. 

: —ABJ— — 

Never have I seen more interesting gardens than one 
finds in western Canada. There is material for a whole 
page in a letter which comes from Edgar Scholes, of 
Victoria, British Columbia. He is one gardener who plants 
with a view of attracting the bees. It is well known that 
the amount of honey the bees get from a flower garden 
makes very little show in the supers, but the enthusiastic 
beeman never fails to consider the interest of the bees 
nevertheless. 

- —ABJ — 

Scholes mentions Canterbury bells as one of the best 
of garden honey plants, placing it above the catmints. He 
tells of an English monastery which is a large honey pro- 
ducer where a large border of Canterbury bells is planted 
every year, more for sentimental reasons than for filling 
the supers. 

“ — = _ 

With about 100 lavender bushes he finds thousands of 
bees attracted and suspects the flavor of his honey is 
improved thereby. A sample of lavender honey which 
came to me from France granulated with a grain almost 
as smooth as butter and was very hard when completely 
candied. The flavor was pleasing but unlike anything 
which I have known before. This honey was dark in color, 
which verifies Scholes’ suspicion that lavender produces a 
dark honey. 

a — 

My correspondent rates the attraction of the plants in 

his garden for the bees in the following order: 


Lavender 100% 
Canterbury bells 80% 
y . . . el and 
Campanula persicifolia 75% 


Deutzia 75% 
Michaelmas daisy 30% 
Goldenrods and other garden plants 2 to 5% 


It would be greatly to the advantage of the beekeep- 
ing industry if more of our careful observers would give 
attention to the honey plants. 

pee ay — 

A clipping from a Baltimore, Maryland, paper interests 
me because of an article by Edmond Fontaine entitled, 
“No Owls, No Clover.’’ The sequence he describes is to 
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the effect that owls destroy rodents and that when owls 
are destroyed the rodents increase. The rodents destroy 
the nests of the bumblebees and without the bumblebees 
red clover fails for lack of pollination. There is little 
question but most owls are beneficial to agriculture and 
that farmers are suffering from their loss. The wholesale 
destruction of our wild life has raised a series of grave 
problems which are extremely difficult to solve. 
ABJ 

L. N. McLean, a Richfield Springs, New York, beekeep- 
er, raises the question as to how far a swarm will travel. 
A reply will be welcomed by this page from anyone who 
has definite information on the subject. 

ABJ—— 

A western reader wants a remedy for sacbrood. In my 
experience all that is necessary in most cases is to re- 
queen the colony. Whether it is the new blood or merely 
the fact that brood rearing is interrupted for a few days 
I am not sure, but requeening usually effects a cure. 
——A BJ-—~— — — 

Basswood is usually blooming here on the fourth of 
July and this year was no exception. With the holiday 
coming on Sunday what better way to spend it than on 
one’s back under a basswood tree. The blossoms had 
already been open for two days and the bees were busy. 
Not only the bees but butterflies and moths in large 
numbers were enjoying the feast. The flow from bass- 
wood, while very good some seasons, is short and too soon 
over. 

I wish that something could be done to increase the 
planting of basswood trees to replace those which are 
being cut. 








en 

For the past five years an experiment has been carried 
on at the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station to com- 
pare the three races of honeybees common to this country. 
Now that the experiment has been concluded a bulletin 
by Dr. Park will shortly appear which reports the work in 
full. There has long been argument among the beemen as 
to the comparative value of Italian, Caucasian or Carni- 
olan bees. 

In this experiment they were compared for honey pro- 
duction, economy of consumption of stores, wintering, 
swarming and several other things. The results bid fair 
to be something of a surprise to the beekeeping public 
as they have been to members of the staff. 

—_——— A BJ —_—___ — 

An experiment of this kind is never conclusive since 
it covered only a period of five years with a comparatively 
small number of colonies but the information obtained is 
extremely interesting and promises to be the subject of 
widespread discussion on the part of the champions of 
the three races. To secure a copy of the bulletin as soon 
as it appears send your address to Dr. O. W. Park, Ames, 
Iowa. This is one bulletin every wide awake beekeeper 
will want to read. 

= — = _— 

After more than half a century of talk about a red 
clover on which the honeybees might work, it looks as 
though Dr. Zofka may have done something about it. 
The little field of red clover planted at the co-operative 
experimental apiary from seed which came from him has 
come into bloom. 


It began flowering in about ten weeks from the time 
of seeding and the honeybees are working it freely. They 
give every evidence of getting nectar as they insert their 
tongues into flower after flower. The few heads which 
have turned brown are filled with seeds. 

One swallow does not make a summer and it remains 
to be seen whether this is the consistent condition with 
this plant or whether the flowers are smaller this year 
because of drought. It also remains to be seen whether it 
will stand our winters. 





FRANK C. PELLETT, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 











